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Decades  ago,  the  ring  of  the  woodsman's  axe  spelled  the 
downfall  of  vast  virgin  timberlands  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  today  a  menace  more  powerful  than 
Paul  Bunyan's  favorite  working  tool  means  the  loss  of  our 
precious  wetlands.  We  are  talking  chiefly  about  the  big, 
moaning,  diesel-powered  dragline  with  its  enormous  bucket 
suspended  from  a  towering  boom  now  taking  tons  of  earth 
from  red  clay  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  to  the  untrod 
prairie  marshes  of  south  Louisiana. 

Louisiana,  dubbed  by  the  other  47  as  the  Bayou  State,  is 
being  threatened  with  myriads  of  canal  networks,  drainage 
ditches,  laterals  and  even  man-made  pipes  which  remove 
wildlife  habitat  as  regular  as  rainfall.  The  roar  of  muddy 
water  in  a  machine-dug  canal  shouts  but  one  song:  "Good- 
bye Wildlife,  So  Long  Water  Table,  Hello  Dust." 

One  of  the  things  which  make  Louisiana  rich  and 
stimulating  is  the  variety  of  its  land  forms.  We  need  the 
Manchac  swamp,  the  Red  River  basin  and  the  delta  country, 
as  well  as  cattle,  rice,  and  cotton  fields.  We  can  have  all 
with  the  proper  cooperation  and  planning  which  are  so 
vital  in  this  age  of  progress. 

Louisiana's  best  hunting  and  fishing  are  dependent  upon 
these  so-called  "wetlands".  It  is  difl'icult  to  tie  a  price 
tag  on  outdoor  recreation  in  this  day  of  atomic  bombs  and 
indoor  pressures,  but  we  know  that  Louisiana  anglers  and 
nimrods  spent  $60  million  pursuing  their  sports  last  year 
.  .  .  and  this  rang  a  lot  of  cash  registers. 

National  Wildlife  Week,  March  20-26,  is  being  celebrated 
by  the  sponsoring  organization,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  and  is  getting  plenty  of  assistance  from  pro- 
fessional fish  and  game  people.  The  slogan,  "Save  America's 
Wetlands",  couldn't  apply  more  appropriately  unless 
"Louisiana"  were  substituted  for  "America". 

Your  wildlife  commission  has  its  many  eyes  on  any  type 
of  construction  which  might  change  the  ecology  of  any 
one  acre  of  Louisiana's  wetlands.    We  aim  to  save  'em. 


Buying       PRESSURE 


bv    the 


Pound 


by  Lee  Apperson 

rlwlos   by    Oreslmtn. 


Sometimes  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening,  when  it's 
much  too  late  to  throw  a  top  water  bait,  I  walk  down 
by  the  lake.  It's  a  time  when  the  fishermen  are  pull- 
ing into  the  dock  after  a  good  day  afloat.  I  stand 
silently  listening  to  their  talk,  a  patter  common  to 
all  fishermen.  There's  a  lot  of  laughter  and  jesting, 
there's  happiness  and  good  fellowship,  there's  a  feel- 
ing of  peace. 

Sometimes  you  hear  a  wealthy,  hard-driving  busi- 
ness executive  ask  a  guide  a  question,  and  you  listen 
attentively  to  the  answer.  The  same  man  probably 
has  not  asked  anyone's  advice  for  years,  but  this 
question  is  important.  "Pat,  that  last  bass  I  missed, 
what  did  I  do  wrong?"  The  guide  explained  that  he 
wasn't  setting  the  hook  right  and  went  on  to  give 
him  other  pointers,  and  I  thought  at  the  time,  here's 
a  man  who  probably  wouldn't  listen  two  minutes  to 
a  long-winded  explanation,  but  he's  eating  this  up. 
It's  a  wonderful  time  of  day  when  the  boats  come  in 
at  twilight,  and  for  those  people,  tired  as  they  may 
be,  the  sands  of  Time  flow  more  slowly,  and  the 
weariness   has    disappeared    without    their    notice, 


probably  when  the  popping  bug  first  settled  gently 
on  the  water. 

The  guides  are  cleaning  and  icing  down  the  fish. 
The  fishermen  have  w^ashed  up  and  are  re-living 
their  day  around  the  supper  table.  There  is  no  iso- 
lationist in  this  group,  nobody  sitting  moodily  by 
himself.  While  the  biscuits  disappear  faster  than  a 
three-pounder  can  gobble  up  shad,  the  fish  talk 
bounds  and  rebounds  from  the  walls.  There's  no 
time  to  discuss  an  oil  well  that  may  or  may  not  come 
in,  or  any  big  business  deal.  These  people  are  smart 
people;  they  have  reduced  the  pressure  from  busi- 
ness and  other  worries.  They  have  heard  the  whistle 
of  the  teal,  the  sound  of  a  striking  bass,  and  they 
have  anointed  themselves  with  the  wonderful  balm 
called  hunting  and  fishing.  One  businessman  told  me 
quite  sincerely  that  he  didn't  know  it  felt  so  good  to 
be  alive.  A  tired  and  harried  oil  man  confided  that 
he  was  going  to  start  taking  his  family  on  his  out- 
ings so  that  they  could  all  enjoy  the  good  fellowship 
and  each  other's  company,  something  they  had  never 
really  known.  Hundreds  have  told  me  that  they  were 
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going  to  start  taking  more  time  off  and  enjoy  a  little 
more  living. 

I  have  marveled  at  the  good  effect  hunting  and 
fishing  have  on  a  lot  of  our  guests,  and  I  am  wonder- 
ing why  more  people  do  not  take  advantage  of  this 
God-given  gift  in  their  battle  against  today's  pres- 
sures and  worries.  Just  for  the  using  are  thousands 
of  lakes  with  thousands  of  thrills  just  waiting  to 
pounce  on  a  lure.  It's  hard  to  worry  when  you  have 
a  four-pound  bass  on  a  light  line  and  rod.  If  you 
don't  have  him  on  the  rod,  then  you  have  to  work 
real  hard  to  worry  about  anything  except  working 
that  lure  just  right.  I'd  like  to  meet  the  man  who 
sits  in  a  duck  blind,  with  ducks  barreling  all  around, 
and  finds  himself  wondering  where  he  is  going  to  to 
get  the  dough  to  pay  his  next  insurance  premium. 
It's  a  pressure  pulverizer  second  to  none.  The  min- 
utes turn  into  hours,  and  the  hours  finally  become  a 
day,  and  once  again  the  mind  is  fresh  and  clear. 
There  is  a  sign  hanging  on  our  wall  in  the  Lodge 
that  reads,  "God  does  not  deduct  from  the  allotted 
time  of  man  those  hours  spent  in  fishing."  We  be- 
lieve it. 

Fishermen  and  hunters  talk  a  language  of  their 
own;  the  time,  the  place  make  little  difference.  I 
have  had  doctors,  busy  and  harassed,  hold  up  their 
patients  to  sit  and  talk  about  fishing.  I  have  had  men 
hold  up  appointments  and  calls  so  that  they  could 
spend  a  few  minutes  talking  about  this  year's  dove 
crop  or  what  the  bass  are  hitting  now,  and  why.  I 
have  walked  into  inner  sanctums,  where  only  the 
high  and  appointed  tread,  simply  because  we  were 
going  to  talk  about  hunting  or  fishing.  There  used  to 
be  a  saying  in  the  old  days  that  the  Colt  .45  was  the 
greatest  equalizer  of  all  times,  but  it  has  never  been 
in  the  same  league  as  the  language  of  the  nimrod. 

There  are  others  who  have  not  discovered  this 
language,  or,  if  they  once  talked  it,  have  almost  for- 
gotten. Some  are  successful,  some  aren't.  They  are 
all  good  people,  but  they  have  a  common  ailment — 
the  high  price  for  success  or  failure  as  judged  by 
ordinary  standards.  Some  have  acquired  ulcers,  oth- 
ers just  a  nasty  temper  or  a  perpetual  grouch.  More 
important,  they  have  lost  the  dream  of  childhood. 
Remember  when  you  said,  "Someday  when  I'm 
grown,  I'm  going  to  make  a  lot  of  money  so  I  can  go 
hunting  and  fishing  all  I  want  to.  Why,  I  might  even 
go  hunt  lions."  As  the  years  pass,  the  dream  be- 
comes more  indefinite,  and  you  find  yourself  saying, 
"One  of  these  days  I'm  going  to  start  taking  off  and 
catching  up  on  my  hunting  and  fishing."  Then  it 
finally  becomes,  "I  sure  wish  I  could  take  the  time 
to  go  fishing."  Perhaps  the  memory  is  an  exaggera- 
tion of  the  man's  youth.  That  was  when  a  flight  of 
ducks  were  a  jillion,  and  there  were  a  hundred  in  a 

Up  a  lazy  river!  This  happens  to  be  the  Pearl,  but  there  are 
hundreds  of  lakes  and  streams  in  Louisiana  which  provide  an 
invaluable    recreational    outlet. 
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"Just  for  the  using  are  thousands  of  lakes  with  thousands  of 
thrills  just  waiting  to  pounce  on  a  lure.  It's  hard  to  worry 
when  you    have  a  four-pound   bass  on   a   light   line  and   rod." 


covey  of  quail,  and  a  large  bream  became  an  eight- 
pound  fighting  bass.  Still,  the  day  of  recapturing 
his  dream  never  quite  comes,  and  the  fellowship  he 
had  planned  with  Bill,  Jr.,  never  quite  materializes. 
One  day  he  discovers  that  Bill  is  grown.  His  own 
hair  is  gone,  and  his  joints  don't  work  as  well  as  they 
used  to.  Where  have  the  years  gone  during  which 
he  sincerely  meant  to  do  these  things?  Could  be  that 
he  thought  he  had  a  bear  by  the  tail  and  couldn't 
turn  it  loose,  that  it  was  necessary  to  buy  up  all  the 
pressure   he   could   find,   although   he   should   have 


known  he  could  never  market  it.    It's  given  away 
free ! 

Old  Father  Time  is  a  weird  old  soul,  solid  as  a 
bank  examiner,  hard  as  a  gold  digger's  heart.  The 
records  he  keeps  would  make  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant blush  with  shame.  He  goes  on  like  01'  Man 
River ;  he  don't  care  where  he's  been  or  where  he's 
headed ;  he  just  keeps  moving  along.  Unlike  01'  Man 
River,  though,  he  is  traveling  faster  than  the  fastest 
jet,  and  the  vapor  trail  left  lingering  is  full  of  dis- 
turbed uncertainty.  "Brother,  where  in  the  world 
did  you  go  so  fast?  Slow  up,  old  fellow,  I've  got  a 
lot  of  hunting  and  fishing  to  get  in  yet."  But  some- 
how the  harassed  businessman  can't  turn  loose  the 
bear's  tail,  and  he  continues  buying  pressure  by  the 
pound,  by  the  ton,  until  it  sags  his  shoulders  and  he 
weeps  with  it  at  night.  The  sands  run  faster  and 
faster,  until  the  inevitable  Hand  of  Time  gathers 
him  in. 

Do  you  remember  the  picture  of  the  barefoot  boy 
with  his  willow  pole  and  string  of  bass,  and  the 
happy  look  on  his  face  even  though  he  has  stubbed 
his  toe?  It  would  take  an  old  miser  who  beats  his 
wife  and  children  every  day  to  keep  from  smiling  at 
that  picture.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  it  brings 
back  old  memories  of  happy,  carefree  days  gone  by. 
Days  when  a  handful  of  shells  meant  many  hours  of 
wandering  through  woods  and  fields.  The  old  bream 
beds  first,  then  a  swim  before  going  home  to  do  the 
chores.  Sure,  you  remember;  I  can  see  you  smiling 
now,  a  wistful  smile  that  says,  Sure  I  remember, 
but  those  good  old  days  are  gone  forever.  If  you 
think  so,  just  put  a  new  gut  on  your  line  and  listen 
to  me.  It's  my  good  fortune  to  own  and  operate  a 
hunting  and  fishing  lodge  on  Black  Lake,  plus  a 
hunting  and  fishing  club.  Not  five  minutes  ago  I  took 
two  doctors  back  in  the  woods  with  a  crow  call. 
Whoever  heard  of  two  specialists,  driving  a  big 
Cadillac,  tromping  around  in  the  woods  to  shoot 
crows?  But  they  did,  and  they  thoroughly  enjoyed 
it.  The  fee  was  better  than  nominal ;  it  was  exactly 
nothing. 


I  have  had  full  opportunity  to  watch  the  effects  of 
hunting  and  fishing  on  tired  people.  Let  me  repeat, 
these  sports  are  invaluable  pressure  pulverizers.  We 
buy  your  pressure  by  the  ton.  Our  guests  include 
doctors,  lawyers,  executives,  and  just  people  like 
you  and  me  who  worry  about  the  high  cost  of  living. 
People  nowadays  are  constantly  under  pressure.  In 
fact,  many  times  you  can  see  it  in  a  man's  eyes  when 
he  arrives,  and  perhaps  the  two  big  chips,  too,  one 
on  each  shoulder.  Once  he  gets  in  those  old  clothes 
and  pulls  on  his  beat-up  old  cap,  he  is  feeling  better. 
After  a  day  on  the  lake  he  starts  looking  around  to 
see  what's  going  on.  The  second  day  the  change  is 
remarkable.  His  hat  is  on  the  back  of  his  head,  he 
needs  a  shave,  his  trousers  are  dirty ;  but  the  tension 
and  tiredness  are  gone.  Instead  there's  a  big  grin  on 
his  mug,  and  he  slaps  you  on  the  back  and  says, 
"Boy,  how've  you  been?"  Should  he  happen  to  have 
his  son  with  him,  and  his  boy  walks  up  and  says,  "I 
caught  more  fish  today  than  my  Dad",  the  grin  is 
even  broader.  It  happens  quite  often.  I  don't  know 
what  it  is  about  the  hours  spent  with  a  rod  or  gun 
or  just  walking  through  the  woods,  but  I  do  know  it's 
the  greatest  medicine  on  the  market,  and  it's  yours 
for  the  asking. 

Many  of  us  had  the  rod  and  gun  in  our  hands  at 
an  early  age,  but  many  others  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  raised  within  city  limits.  Some  of  these  people 
think  that  a  person  has  to  grow  up  with  a  rod  in  one 
hand  and  a  gun  in  the  other  in  order  to  become  their 
master,  that  casting  is  phenomenal,  and  that  barrels 
of  powder  and  kegs  of  lead  have  to  be  ignited  before 
the  proficiency  to  drop  a  quail  is  obtained.  That's 
hogwash ;  it  just  isn't  so.  One  of  the  best  fishermen 
I  have  been  around  has  been  fishing  for  only  six 
months.  I  hunted  in  a  duck  blind  last  year  with  a 
man  who  got  doubles  and  triples;  he  had  fired  his 
first  shot  two  months  before  the  season  opened.  All 
a  man  needs  is  one  eye,  one  arm  (and  I  have  known 
instances  where  there  were  no  arms),  and  the  desire 
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The  author  believes  that,  "God 
does  not  deduct  from  the  allotted 
time  of  man  those  hours  spent  in 
fishing." 
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fostered  by  his  ancestors,  to  know  the  beauty  of 
sheltered  coves  guarded  by  cypress  and  moss  and 
patrolled  by  big  black  bass,  and  to  know  the  feeling 
of  joy  as  a  large  flight  of  mallards  set  their  wings 
to  your  decoys.  "Pop,  they're  coming  in;  here  they 
come!"  The  peace  and  good  tiredness  of  the  body, 
with  a  mind  at  rest,  after  a  day  behind  the  dogs.  The 
song  of  the  singing  reel  and  the  beauty  of  a  gun  have 
not  passed  you  by.  The  dream  can  come  alive.  Won- 
derful, carefree  days  are  still  ahead,  and  they  are 
yours  just  for  the  asking.  The  sands  will  run  more 
slowly  and  pressures  will  disappear — and  you  will 
start  to  live  again.  * 


While  the  trucks  and  cars  speed  by  on  the  highway  in  the 
background,  the  two  brim  fishermen  forget  the  worries  of 
everyday  life. 


Fishing    provides    recreation    for 
other   single   sport. 


lore    people    than    does    any 


First  Turkey  Season  in  Years  Set 

For  the  first  time  in  years  Louisiana  nimrods  can  legally 
try  to  kill  a  turkey  this  Spring.  At  its  February  meeting,  held 
in  Shreveport,  the  Commission  approved  the  recommendation 
of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  for  a  six-day  open  season  on 
gobblers  only,  April  1-6,  inclusive.  Only  the  following  six 
parishes  will  be  open :  Tensas,  Madison,  St.  Helena,  St.  Tam- 
many, Washington  and  Livingston.  The  bag  limit  for  the 
season  will  be  one  gobbler  per  hunter. 

At  one  time  much  of  Louisiana  was  populated  with  wild 
turkeys,   but   indiscriminate   hunting   and   changing   habitat 
conditions  drastically  reduced  the  range.    In  recent  years  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  establish  nucleus  populations  in  suit- 
able locations  throughout  the  state,  but  the  success  of  these 
efforts  has  not  been  great.   In  the  six  parishes  where  hunting 
vdll  be  permitted,  there  has  been  a  gradual  buildup  of  the 
turkey  population  in  the  past  few  years.    Now  the  biologists 
of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  bring  to  the  hunters  the  wel- 
come news  that  these  areas  will  permit 
a  short  open  season  without  endanger- 
ing the  turkey  population. 
Again  the  details : 
Season:  April  1-6,  inclusive. 
Open  Parishes:   Tensas,  Madison,  St. 
Helena,  St.  Tammany,  Washington 
and  Livingston. 
Bag  Limit:  One  gobbler  per  hunter  per 
season. 


Fourth  Annual  Water  Symposium 


The  Fourth  Annual  Water  Symposium  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  March  22  and 
23,  1955  in  Pleasant  Hall  on  the  Louisiana  State 
University  Campus. 

Registration  will  be  from  10:00  to  12:00  on 
Tuesday  morning-,  March  22  in  Pleasant  Hall. 
The  Symposium  will  start  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
1:00  P.M. 

The  speakers  include :  General  John  R.  Hardin, 
President  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission, 
Vicksburg,  Mississippi;  John  H.  O'Neill,  Director 
of  Division  of  Public  Health  Engineering,  State 
of  Louisiana;  A.  M.  Turcan,  Jr.,  Hydraulic  Engi- 
neer, U.  S.  Dept.  of  Interior,  Geological  Survev, 
Ground  Water  Branch;  F.  N.  Hansen,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Interior,  Geological  Survey,  Water  Resources 
Division,  Surface  Water  Branch;  Dr.  E.  J.  Fair- 
child,  Project  Leader  with  Dingell-Johnson  Fed- 
eral Aid  Project,  Fisheries  Section,  Fish  and 
Game  Division,  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission;  William  N.  Taller,  Superintendent 
of  Laboratory,  Freeport  Sulphur  Company,  Port 
Sulphur,  Louisiana;  W.  S.  Morris,  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager,  East  Texas  Salt  Water 
Disposal  Company,  Kiglore,  Texas. 

The  banquet  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  night, 
March  22,  at  7:00  P.M.  in  Hatcher  Hall. 

The  speaker  will  be  Edward  J.  Cleary,  Execu- 
tive Director  and  Chief  Engineer,  Ohio  River 
Valley,  Water  Sanitation  Commission,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  subject  of  his  address  will  be  "Pollu- 
tion Control  Practice  in  an  Expanding  Economy." 

The  Registration  fee  will  be  S8.00.  This  in- 
cludes  ticket   to   banquet. 

For  advance  registration  write  Dr.  J.  W. 
Brouillette,  Director,  General  Extension  Division, 
Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge  3,  Loui- 
siana. 
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Two  remarks  made  by  my  eleven-year-old  son] 
Tony  last  summer  called  my  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  his  education  was  somewhat  lacking  in  spots.; 

The  first  was,  "What  is  the  bag  limit  on  damyan-i 
kees,  Daddy?" 

The  second,  accompanied  by  a  knowing  nod  of  the 
head,  was  to  the  effect  that  he  didn't  believe  even  aj 
blind  man  could  miss  a  shot  at  a  bird  as  big  as  ai 
turkey.  It  was  apparent  that  Tony  was  unenlight- 
ened and  ignorant  in  two  fields  of  knowledge  on 
which  every  southern  gentleman  should  be  well  post- 
ed. As  a  father,  it  was  up  to  me  to  provide  remedial 
measures  in  the  immediate  future. 

August  found  us  driving  north  to  acquire  first-' 
hand  information  on  the  first  point.  Tony  was  will-: 
ing  to  leave  his  .22  rifle  and  .20  gauge  shotgun  at 
home  only  after  I  had  explained  that  there  was  no 
open  season  on  damyankees.  The  situation  was  ex- 
plained with  difficulty.  Tony  readily  appreciated  the 
value  of  closed  seasons  on  wild  game,  but  on  dam- 
yankees— he  just  couldn't  see  the  necessity. 

"Son,"  I  explained,  "there  is  no  open  season  on 
turkeys  in  Louisiana,  either." 

"But,  Daddy,"  he  answered,  "I  didn't  know  that 
damyankees  were  as  scarce  as  wild  turkeys  in  Loui- 
siana." 

By  exercising  the  greatest  patience  and  sagacity, 
I  prepared  Tony  for  the  rude  surprise  of  seeing  to 
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what  extent  the  section  of  the  country  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line  is  populated  with  damyan- 
kees.  I  eased  him  over  the  shock  of  seeing  the  crowds 
in  Washington  by  informing  him  that  most  of  the 
people  were  from  Virginia.  And  I  explained  the 
masses  of  New  York's  humanity  by  stating  flatly 
that  everyone  knew  General  Lee  was  a  kind  and  gal- 
lant man,  and  that  he  had  not  permitted  his  soldiers 
to  kill  all  the  damyankees  because  there  was  no 
sport  shooting  them  after  they  had  been  licked. 

"No  more  than  shooting  a  quail  on  a  stump,  eh 
Daddy,"  Tony  had  agreed  in  a  tone  of  complete  un- 
derstanding. 

Each  day  as  our  trip  continued  I  was  pleased  to 
see  that  Tony  was  experiencing  no  great  difficulty  in 
accepting  damyankees  at  face  value.  A  real  south- 
ern milkshake  in  New  York  helped  develop  his 
spirit  of  tolerance  greatly,  and  seeing  the  New  York 
Yankees  whale  the  daylights  out  of  the  Senators 
clinched  the  deal. 

As  we  approached  our  home  in  southern  Louisi- 
ana, I  felt  that  Tony's  education  had  been  well  cared 
for  on  one  point  at  least.  When  Christmas  vacation 
rolled  around,  I  began  to  work  on  the  other. 

Herb  Stoddard,  a  friend  of  many  year's  standing, 
wrote  "delighted"  in  answer  to  my  letter  asking  if 
Tony  and  I  could  drop  over  for  a  turkey  hunt.  We 
reached  Thomasville  in  southern  Georgia  about  six 
p.  m.  the  day  after  Christmas,  and  phoned  Herb 
from  a  filling  station  to  inquire  whether  the  road  to 
Sherwood  Plantation  was  passable  after  the  recent 
heavy  rains. 

Herb's  comment  was,  "All  you  can  do  is  try.  If 
you  aren't  here  within  45  minutes,  I'll  know  you're 
in  a  ditch,  and  I'll  come  after  you  in  the  jeep.  And 
by  the  way,  I  think  we  are  all  set  for  a  morning  of 
sport." 

Knowing  that  Herb's  scientific  background  ruled 
out  anything  other  than  highly  conservative  state- 
ments, I  was  elated.  I  felt  sure  that  Herb  must  have 
a  firm  basis  on  which  even  to  suggest  the  possibility 
of  good  sport  for  the  morrow.  He  did.  We  reached 
Sherwood  Plantation  without  mishap,  although  it 
was  apparent  that  many  folks  are  badly  misin- 
formed if  they  believe  that  all  the  slippery  clay  roads 
are  confined  to  north  Georgia.  Afer  a  warm  welcome 
by  Herb,  his  gracious  wife,  and  son,  we  were  soon 
seated  before  a  roaring  fire.  Only  the  hunt  itself  can 
surpass  the  thrill  of  planning  for  the  hunt  before  an 
open  fire  in  congenial  company.  Especially  when  the 
company  happens  to  include  the  foremost  authority 
in  the  country  on  quail  and  turkey  management. 
Sonny,  Herb's  fine  grown  boy,  was  tuning  up  his 
yelper  to  Tony's  great  interest. 

"It  surely  doesn't  sound  like  your  old  box.  Daddy," 
Tony  stated  with  the  frankness  of  an  eleven-year- 
old. 


"Never  mind,"  I  said,  "My  old  box,  as  you  call  it, 
has  fooled  'em  before,  and  I  figure  it  can  do  it  again, 
if  it  gets  half  a  chance." 

"We  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  you  with  a  chance 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning,"  Herb  replied  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Come  on  now,  Herb,"  I  answered,  "  'fess  up. 
Have  you  and  Sonny  seen  any  turkeys  since  last 
year?" 

Herb  grinned  and  arose  from  his  chair.  "This 
way,"  he  said,  opening  the  door  leading  towards  the 
back  porch. 

Tony  let  out  a  shout  of  delight.  There,  hanging 
from  a  rafter,  were  two  fine  gobblers  that  looked 
heavy  enough  to  cause  a  sag  in  the  porch  roof.  Herb 
explained  that  Sonny  had  killed  them  that  morning 
in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Milwaukee  Museum 
for  new  specimens.  Tony's  eyes  were  as  round  as 
scuppernongs.  And  I  could  feel  the  hair  on  the  back 
of  my  neck  beginning  to  tingle  and  stand  erect.  The 
buck  never  lived  that  could  arouse  the  hunting  in- 
stinct in  me  as  quickly  as  the  most  unassuming  tur- 
key hen. 

Need  I  mention  that  neither  Tony  nor  I  slept  much 
that  night?  But  it  was  much  better  that  way.  By 
falling  asleep,  we  might  have  dreamed  of  dove  shoot- 
ing or  quail  hunting  or  some  other  such  plebian 
sport.  But  by  dozing  fitfully,  our  thoughts  remained 
contentedly  concentrated  on  turkeys.  The  last  sound 
I  heard  from  Tony  was  a  mumbled — "I  got  two  gob- 
blers— two  gobblers — gobble — ,  gobble — gob."  After 
all,  they  were  the  first  wild  turkeys  he  had  ever 
seen ! 

Herb  awakened  us  at  five  and  touched  a  match  to 
the  lightwood  splinters  under  the  pine  knots  already 
laid  in  the  fireplace.  Tony  easily  broke  his  best 
Christmas  Day's  record  for  quick  dressing,  and  we 
were  soon  enjoying  bacon  and  eggs  expertly  pre- 
pared by  Sonny  and  just  as  expertly  dispatched  by 
Tony  and  me.  In  a  matter  of  minutes.  Herb  gave 
voice  to  the  electrifying  words  we  had  been  antici- 
pating for  days,  "It's  time  to  go,  fellows.  It  will  soon 
be  sunup." 

"I'm  going  to  place  Tony  on  one  side  of  a  small 
draw,  you  on  the  other  side  about  75  yards  distant, 
and  Sonny  on  the  ridge  top  about  300  yards  to  the 
rear,"  Herb  explained.  "Then  I'll  circle,  enter  the 
draw  above  where  we  figure  the  turkeys  are  roost- 
ing, and  try  to  work  them  towards  you  after  they 
leave  the  roost."  Placing  us  on  our  stands.  Herb  dis- 
appeared noiselessly  in  the  underbrush  of  myrtle 
and  gallberry. 

Dawn  was  breaking.  I  felt  chilly  and  shivered 
violently  in  spite  of  a  woolen  shirt,  sweater,  and 
hunting  coat.  But  I  didn't  try  to  kid  myself.  It 
wasn't  the  cold — just  excitement,  and  I  thrilled  with 
every  shiver  as  I  waited  expectantly  for  the  drama 
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of  the  hunt  to  unfold.  It  began  in  a  hurry.  Waiting 
only  a  few  minutes,  I  struck  a  few  notes  on  my  cedar 
box  yelper.  There  was  an  immediate  answering  yelp 
from  several  hundred  yards  down  the  draw  to  my 
rear.  A  few  more  notes  on  my  box,  and  my  new 
acquaintance  started  coming  toward  me  and  on  the 
double.  Then  a  shot  boomed  out  from  the  direction 
where  Sonny  should  have  been.  My  bird  took  to 
wing  immediately,  continuing  in  my  general  direc- 
tion, but  alighting  in  a  great  pine  about  a  hundred 
yards  away.  I  was  wide  open  from  that  direction, 
and  he  spotted  me  at  once.  This  in  no  respect  pre- 
vented us  from  carrying  on  a  most  animated  early 
morning  conversation  for  several  minutes,  but  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  my  bird  wanted  none  of  what  I 
had  to  offer.  Presently,  he  zoomed  out  of  the  pine 
with  that  speed  so  deceptive  to  the  inexperienced 
hunter.  Few  people  realize  that  the  wild  turkey,  for 
short  distances,  is  one  of  the  swiftest  flying  birds  on 
the  continent. 

The  dense  woods  were  quiet  except  for  the  sighing 
of  the  pines  in  the  early  morning  breeze.  Then  I 
heard  the  crash  of  a  big  bird  as  he  landed  in  a  tall 
tree  just  out  of  gun  shot.  As  I  was  trying  to  decide 
on  what  action  to  take,  six  more  flew  down  from 
Herb's  direction  and  wheeled  right  over  Tony.  He 
was  not  caught  napping,  but  his  .20  gauge  double 
would  have  required  forty-inch  barrels  for  him  to 
have  touched  them,  and  he  missed  both  shots.  The 
birds  were  flying  well  above  the  tops  of  pines  from 
which  Herb  had  only  recently  thinned  out  some 
hundred-foot  pilings. 

I  resumed  my  yelping,  and  then  suddenly  I  heard 
a  loud  plop  immediately  to  my  left.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  sound.  I  was  afraid  to  turn  my  head 
and  afraid  not  to.  Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw 
him.  Standing  in  all  his  splendor,  feathers  a  golden 
iridescence  in  the  morning  sun,  was  a  prime  young 
gobbler  who  would  go  a  good  18  pounds.  A  three- 
inch  beard  adorned  his  broad  breast,  and  from  the 
look  in  his  eye  as  he  surveyed  me,  I  and  not  he,  ap- 
peared to  be  the  quarry.  Now  I  have  seen  many  a 
wild  turkey,  although  I  hasten  to  admit  that  my  per- 
centage kill  is  a  figure  about  which  I  never  boast.  At 
any  rate  I  am  well  past  the  buck  fever  stage.  But 
what  happened  the  next  second  was  something  that 
no  one  who  has  not  hunted  turkeys  will  understand 
— much  less  an  eleven-year-old  boy.  During  the  split 
second  required  for  me  to  drop  my  yelper,  grab  my 
gun,  aim,  and  fire,  that  gobbler  jumped  six  feet  over 
and  behind  a  clump  of  gallberries.  Gentlemen,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  I  missed.  The  measured  distance  from 
the  imprint  left  by  my  rear  end  in  the  moist  oak 
leaves  to  the  spot  where  my  load  tore  the  good  earth 
was  seven  (7)  paces.  They  were  modest,  faltering 
paces  at  that.  A  second  shot  at  the  bronze  projectile 
as  it  launched  itself  into  the  air  from  a  point  almost 
out  of  range  and  behind  several  large  trees  was 
futile.    The  turkey,  out  of  compassion  rather  than 


necessity,  cast  loose  a  few  feathers  as  my  load  of  six 
chilled  tore  oflF  a  bushel  of  leaves  from  an  innocent 
water  oak. 

I  heard  Tony  racing  towards  me.  Herb  soon 
joined  us.  I  dreaded  the  words  which  I  knew  would 
inevitably  follow. 

"Did  you  get  him.  Daddy?" 

Summoning  all  my  parental  dignity  and  manly 
courage,  I  looked  my  son  straight  in  the  eye  and 
said,  "No,  that  is,  not  quite." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  'not  quite,'  Daddy?" 

What  was  the  use?  My  head  fell  as  I  could  feel 
myself  falling  in  the  esteem  of  my  boy.  Then  Herb, 
whose  practiced  eye  had  already  picked  up  the  spot 
where  my  concentrated  load  had  entered  the  ground, 
saved  the  day.  He  explained  to  a  somewhat  doubt- 
ing lad  that  strange  things  happen  in  turkey  hunt- 
ing, and  that  most  of  them  are  due  as  much  to  the 
alertness,  quickness,  and  downright  caginess  of  the 
game  as  to  the  slow  thinking  and  clumsiness  of  the 
hunter. 

"Were  you  sitting  or  standing?"  Herb  asked. 

"Sitting,"  I  replied,  "or  I  swear  I  would  have  got- 
ten him." 

"There's  no  doubt  about  it,"  was  Herb's  positive 
answer,  after  which  I  felt  somewhat  better.  "Be- 
sides, Sonny  killed  his,"  he  added. 

But  the  saving  factor  was  a  young  boy's  love  and 
tolerance  for  his  old  man.  The  idea  of  his  daddy 
missing  a  bird  as  large  as  a  turkey  from  a  distance 
of  only  seven  paces  was  on  the  humorous  side — to 
him  at  least. 

"Just  wait  'til  I  tell  Mama,"  I  was  told.  Of  course 
I  just  couldn't  wait! 

"Take  it  easy,  pal,"  I  pleaded.  "After  all,  you 
missed  yours,  too." 

But  what  actually  saved  me  in  the  graces  of  my 
nimrod  son  was  the  fact  that  I  had  actually  yelped 
up  a  wild  turkey.  All  during  our  long  drive  home,  I 
kept  explaining  that  this  was  possible  on  rare  occa- 
sions at  best  and  only  when  there  was  a  turkey 
within  hearing  distance.  But  Tony  was  exuberant. 
He  felt  that  that  all  anyone  had  to  do  was  sit  down 
in  just  any  old  woods  and  yelp  a  bit,  and  a  turkey 
would  soon  be  answering  forthwith. 

"After  we  get  home.  Daddy,  we  can  go  to  the 
bayou  swamp  back  of  Uncle  Vent's  and  I  know  you 
can  call  up  a  turkey."  I  failed  to  impress  upon  him 
the  fact  that  no  turkeys  had  been  seen  around  home 
for  many  years,  and  that  probably  the  damyankees 
had  killed  them  all.  But  his  was  the  optimism  of 
youth.  Anyway,  what  was  the  harm  in  letting  him 
dream  a  while  longer?  After  all,  he  was  only  e'even 
and  had  quite  a  few  years  left  in  which  to  learn  the 
facts  of  life  about  turkey  hunting.  But  sad  will  be 
the  day  on  which  he  finds  out  for  himself  that  blind 
men  and  his  old  dad  aren't  the  only  ones  who  can 
miss  an  easy  shot  at  a  big  gobbler.  * 
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URGENT  "GULF  WEATHER 
SHIP   NEEDED 


United  States  Coast  Guard  Photo. 


I  A  well-known  radio  commentator  opens 
!ll  of  his  news  broadcasts  with,  "How's 
lie  weather"?  The  catch  phrase  indicates 
jhat  subject  is  most  important  to  residents 
If  the  states  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
i.dvance  weather  information  is  often  a 
liatter  of  life  or  death  to  those  who  put 
,ut  to  sea  in  fishing  vessels,  charter  boats, 
Ind  even  deep-sea  tugs.  This  is  especially 
cue  of  the  threat  of  sudden  storms  coming 
fom  the  empty  wastes  of  the  central  and 
Western  Gulf,  where  they  gather  force  and 
;iolence  undetected. 

I  Last  year  no  major  hurricanes  hit  the 
iulf  Coast;  nevertheless,  the  losses  to  flsh- 
li'ies  and  other  industries  from  storm  dam- 
a;e  alone  ran  over  five  million  dollars.  Ade- 
quate warning  might  have  cut  this  figure 
ly  several  million.  Weather  experts  have 
een  pleading  for  the  only  possible  means 
if  bettering  weather  observation  in  the 
julf  of  Mexico — the  immediate  establish- 
|ient  of  a  Weather  Ship  in  the  area  where 
jiost  of  this  destructive  weather  spawns. 

The  battle  for  a  Gulf  Weather  Ship  was 
egun  in  Congress  last  year  by  Congress- 
lan  T.  A.  Thompson  of  Ville  Platte.  Ad- 
5urnment  stopped  action  on  his  bill.  This 
ear,  joined  by  Congressman  Frank  Boykin 
If  Mobile,  Alabama,  Mr.Thompson  has  the 
|i^eather  Ship  Bill  before  the  House  Mer- 
jhant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
upport  for  these  vital  and  urgent  meas- 
|res  has  reached  out  to  the  five  Gulf  States 
ind  has  aroused  not  only  those  industries 
|perating  on  the  Gulf  but  agricultural  or- 
janizations  as  well. 

The  correct  name  for  a  weather  ship  is 
cean  station  or  floating  weather  station. 
|t  is  a  cutter,  similar  to  the  Coos  Bay 
'shown  above)  and  is  manned  by  the 
jfnited  States  Coast  Guard.  Aboard  are 
H'ained  weather  men  —  meteorologists,  to 
|ive  the  professional  name.  This  team  lives 
jnd  works  far  out  at  sea  in  two  of  our 
yater  boundaries — the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
iceans.  Each  station  patrols  a  hundred- 
Iquare-mile  segment  of  ocean.    The  vessel 


stays  'on  station'  about  one  month,  when 
it  is  relieved  by  another  ocean  station  ves- 
sel. These  weather  ships  alternate  'on 
station'  all  year  round.  It  is  a  monotonous, 
hazardous  job  and  just  about  the  toughest 
assignment  the  Coast  Guard  has  to  hand 
out. 

The  two  main  functions  of  a  weather 
ship  are  1)  scientific,  and  2)  operational. 
The  first  refers  to  the  weather  and  oceano- 
graphic  observations  made  every  day  as  the 
vessel  cruises  around  t,he  hundred-mile- 
square  area.  Eight  surface  reports,  four 
upper  wind  reports,  and  two  upper  air  re- 
ports are  recorded  by  the  weathermen; 
depth  and  water  temperature  records  are 
kept  by  Coast  Guard  personnel. 

Operational  data  is  relayed  to  weather 
stations  ashore,  and  this  is  the  primary 
reason  why  there's  a  need  for  a  weather 
ship  in  the  Gulf.  There  is  no  other  way,  at 
present,  in  which  we  can  obtain  the  surface 
and  upper  air  observations  in  the  Gulf. 
Radar,  due  to  limited  range,  can  only  scan 
fronts  already  close  to  the  shoreline.  Air- 
craft cannot  be  kept  out  24  hours  a  day 
around  the  calendar.  The  central  and  west- 
ern Gulf  are  a  desei't  of  water,  with  few 
regular  ocean-going  vessels  which  might 
send  warnings  of  formative  storms. 

The  weather  ship  is  equipped  with  mod- 
ern radio  and  radar  installations.  At  the 
first  sign  of  suspicious  formative  weather 
these  trained  weathermen  of  the  sea  keep 
constant  watch  and  report  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  land  stations.  Located  ap- 
proximately 200  miles  due  south  of  New 
Orleans,  a  weather  ship  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  call  the  shots  on  anything  which 
might  be  headed  for  our  coast  long-  before 
a  land  station  would  be  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  in  an 
article  by  Gordon  Gsell  on  February  12, 
stated:  "If  an  outline  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
were  moved  north  and  superimposed  on  a 
map  of  the  contintental  United  States,  the 
Gulf   area  would   cover   Texas,   Oklahoma, 


by  Charles  Murphy 


Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  the  Carolinas,  with 
enough  left  over  to  make  several  New  Eng- 
land states. 

"And  in  this  area  of  the  continental 
United  States  there  are  146  reporting 
weather  stations.  .  ." 

Forecaster  Nash  Roberts  of  New  Orleans, 
who  has  been  waging  a  battle  for  this 
weather  ship  service,  states  that  in  addition 
to  the  valuable  weather  data  reported  sev- 
eral times  daily,  the  vessel  would  act  as  a 
rescue  craft  for  sea-borne  traffic.  Being 
equipped  with  radio  homing  devices,  air- 
craft on  the  trans-Gulf  flights  would  be 
guided  in  case  of  distress.  Fishing  vessels 
far  beyond  shore  radio  range  could  get 
quick  information  about  threatening  winds 
or  storm  formations  and  have  a  greater 
margin  of  safety  than  at  present. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico,  all  716,000  square 
miles  of  it,  is  a  potential  danger  to  the  in- 
dustrial empire  of  the  Gulf  States.  We 
have  recently  established  a  tornado  warn- 
ing system  along  our  five  states.  Safety  is 
the  goal  of  every  industry  and  every  in- 
dividual. Without  protection  from  sudden 
and  unreported  storms,  our  safety  margin 
is  small  indeed. 

The  demand  for  better  weather  protec- 
tion has  grown  with  the  vast  expansion  of 
the  fisheries  and  oil  industries.  Archie  N. 
Kahan,  executive  director  of  the  Texas 
A.  &  M.  Research  Foundation,  stated,  "In 
the  light  of  increasing  industrialization  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  and  the  known  frequency  of 
Gulf-bred  storms,  a  need  for  weather  serv- 
ice improvement,  by  all  possible  means,  is 
apparent." 

Let  us  hope  that  our  Southern  boundary 
will  have  the  protection  it  needs  so  urgent- 
ly. It  is  our  least  protected  coast,  and 
should  be  the  one  afforded  the  most  protec- 
tion. With  a  weather  ship  patrolling  our 
southern  boundary,  our  fishermen  will  be 
certain  that  no  sudden  storm  ^^^ll  cost  them 
their  ships — or  their  lives. 


iVIarch,  1955 
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Shad    Removal 


^^  Clear    Lake 


by  Victor  Latnbou 


Seine   barge  fully  loaded  and   ready  to  go. 


The    two    ends    of    the    seine    are    drawr 
stakes  until  only  the  seine  pocket  remains. 


between    these 


The  seine  is  set  in  a  rough  circle.    Many  lakes  are  too  brushy  to  permit  us< 
of  this   equipment. 


When  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  P'isheries  Com- 
mission began  receiving  numerous  complaints  rela- 
tive to  the  deterioration  of  sport  fishing  in  Clear 
Lake,  Commission  biologists  were  sent  to  investi- 
gate. Clear  Lake  is  a  small  oxbow  lake  of  approxi- 
mately 115  acres  in  Richland  Parish.  It  was  thought 
that  the  rough  fish  had  probably  increased  to  such 
numbers  that  game  fish  were  being  crowded  out.  In 
order  to  test  this  theory,  three  chemical  samples, 
consisting  of  one  acre  each,  were  taken  of  the  fish 
population.  All  the  fish  in  the  sample  area  were 
killed  and  collected  and  then  sorted  by  size  groups 
and  species.  From  these  samples  over  600  pounds  of 
fish  per  acre  were  recovered.  It  can  be  seen  from 
this  that  Clear  Lake  is  capable  of  supporting  a  large 
number  of  fish.  However,  over  90  per  cent  of  this 
weight  was  composed  of  gizzard  shad,  almost  all  of 
which  were  too  large  for  carnivorous  game  fish  to 
feed  on.  Throughout  southeast  Louisiana,  gizzard 
shad  have  increased  to  such  numbers  in  many  bodies 
of  water  that  they  have  crowded  out  the  desirable 
game  fish.  A  body  of  water  can  support  only  so 
many  fish.  These  can  be  mostly  game  fish — or  al- 
most all  rough  fish,  such  as  shad.  In  order  to  see  if 
the  fish  population  of  Clear  Lake  can  be  changed  to 
one  that  is  more  favorable  from  a  sport  fisheries 
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Seine    is    being    pulled    through    the    two 
takes  by  the   pull   boat   in  foreground. 


Pocket  of  seine  is  then  stretched  be- 
tween two  boats,  and  the  fish  are  dipped 
out. 


A  dip  net  full  of  shad — by  far  the  most 
prominent  fish   in   Clear   Lake. 


Frank  Jones  records  data  as  the  fish  are 
wrought  aboard.  Game  fish  were  weighed 
and  returned  to  the  water. 


This  3I/2  pound  whrte  perch  (crappie) 
was  returned  to  the  water  unharmed,  as 
was  .  .  . 


.  .  .  this   6' 2    pound    bass.     Proof   of  the 
pudding. 


management  standpoint,  experimental  seining  of 
Clear  Lake  was  initiated  to  remove  rough  fish. 

The  work  described  here  was  supervised  by  Din- 
gell- Johnson  Project  F-l-R  (Fish  Population  In- 
vestigation) of  the  Fish  and  Game  Division  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  The 
Richland  Parish  Police  Jury  cooperated  with  the 
project  and  furnished  much  of  the  labor  used  in  the 
seining  operation. 

The  accompanying  photographs  illustrate  the  sein- 
ing operation  in  Clear  Lake.  Four  hundred  yards  of 
seine  were  used.  The  end  which  contained  the  pocket 
of  the  seine  was  attached  to  a  metal  pipe  driven  into 
the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  other  end  was  pulled  by 
a  boat  in  a  circle  until  it  reached  the  stationary  end  ; 
then  it  was  pulled  through  two  pipes  which  were  so 
close  together  that  they  had  to  be  spread  apart  to  al- 
low the  cork  floats  on  the  seine  to  pass  through.  The 
fish  contained  in  the  seine  were  gradually  crowded 
into  the  pocket  of  the  seine.  When  all  of  the  seine 
had  been  pulled  through  the  pipes  and  all  the  fish 
were  contained  in  the  pocket,  the  pocket  was  pulled 


up  and  spread  between  two  boats.  Then  the  fish 
were  removed  with  dip  nets.  All  game  fish  were  re- 
turned unharmed  to  the  water,  while  all  the  rough 
fish  were  removed  from  the  lake. 

Clear  Lake  was  seined  in  January  and  then  again 
in  May  of  1954.  During  these  seining  operations  a 
total  of  19,973  pounds  of  gizzard  shad,  2,782  pounds 
of  buffalo  fish,  and  587  pounds  of  other  fish-or  a 
total  of  23,349  pounds  of  rough  fish — were  removed. 
This  amounted  to  174  pounds  of  gizzard  shad,  24 
pounds  of  buffalo  fish,  and  five  pounds  of  other  rough 
fish — a  total  of  213  pounds  of  fish — which  were  re- 
moved per  surface  acre  from  Clear  Lake. 

Not  enough  time  has  elapsed  since  Clear  Lake  was 
seined  for  us  to  determine  the  success  of  this  attempt 
to  induce  a  larger  game  fish  population.  However,  it 
appears  that  sport  fishermen  are  already  catching 
more  and  larger  average  size  game  fish  than  before. 
Commission  biologists  are  watching  this  experiment 
with  great  interest,  because  if  it  is  successful  it  will 
demonstrate  how  we  may  improve  other  bodies  of 
water  in  the  state  which  have  similar  problems.       * 


March,  1955 
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by  Bob  Bergstrom 


From  Citisentinel 


This  past  duck  season  we  suffered  sev- 
eral casualties  in  our  skirmishes  with  the 
feathered  invader.  From  Yankee-land — on 
schedule — came  imposing  numbers  of 
ducks,  flying  in  formation  and  timing  their 
aid  strikes  to  begin  on  November  1.  We 
were  not  caught  napping. 

With  the  customary  vigor  of  our  Rebel 
forefathers  we  manned  our  previously  pre- 
pared defensive  positions  and  were  en- 
sconced in  our  ambuscades  when  the  first 
flights  appeared  over  Louisiana  marshlands. 

The  invaders,  untrained  and  gullible, 
were  easily  decoyed  onto  our  landing 
strips.  From  our  positions  we  inflicted  a 
heavy  toll  of  casualties.  However,  we  too 
were  to  suffer. 

The  first  injury  occurred  in  the  ranks 
of  a  defensive  unit  which  was  advancing 
into  position  at  dawn  on  the  second  day 
of  the  invasion.  While  observing  all  pre- 
cautionary measures  concerned  with  barbed 


wire  crossings,  gun  carrying  positions,  etc., 
one  member  of  the  unit  fell  prey  to  an 
unmarked  pitfall  and  suff'ered  a  severe 
ankle  injury.  A  member  of  another  outfit 
twisted  his  knee  with  painful  complica- 
tions. Both  of  these  cases  were  evacuated 
to  main  hospitals,  and  their  return  to  duty 
this  year  is  doubtful. 

The  "Walrus  Incident''  was  a  near- 
disaster.  Humorous  as  it  may  sound  to  the 
rear  echelon  boys,  the  amphibious  forces 
involved  in  this  fracas  didn't  see  one  thing 
funny  about  it. 

The  battle  sector  was  north  and  east  of 
our  base  camp.  We  were  aboard  the  "C.S.A. 
Southern  Fry."  A  duck  had  just  been 
splashed  and  the  crew  was  busy  reloading. 
The  silence  shrouding-  this  operation  was 
abruptly  shattered  when  one  of  the  12 
gauge  AA  guns  accidentally  exploded  and 
blasted  a  platter-sized  hole  through  the 
bow    of    the    boat.    The    crew    temporarily 


abandoned  ship  but  later  returned  aboard 
and  made  port  without  further  complica- 
tions. 

During  the  third  week  of  the  season  (as  ! 
this  report  was  being  written)  there  was 
yet  another  casualty  accounted  for.  A  small 
scouting  detail  was  active  in  an  area  south 
of  the  refinery  attempting  to  find  some ' 
trace  of  the  invader.  The  mission  was  un- 
fruitful and  the  men  were  returning  to 
camp  when — despite  the  fact  that  there 
isn't  a  handful  of  timber  within  a  twenty- 
mile  radius — one  of  the  men  tripped  on 
what  was  probably  the  only  fallen  log  in 
sight  and  severely  lacerated  his  hand. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  superior 
weapons  and  intellect  we  are  still  out- 
numbered by  the  ducks,  and  since  this  is 
the  way  we  like  it,  let's  make  hunting 
even  better  by  observing  conservation  laws 
and  not  by  crippling  up  ourselves  and  other 
hunters. 

End  of  report.  .  .  . 
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report-  to  hunters'  wires 


and    Such! 


by  Marilyn  Bergstrom 


(It  is  not  the  intent  nor  the  purpose  of 
this  writer  to  belittle  the  foregoing  written 
by  her  spouse.  I,  like  many  other  "day  off" 
widows,  am  familiar  "with  the  seriousness 
of  the  yearly  crop  of  hunting  accidents. 
Like  the  other  girls,  I  am  also  familiar 
with  the  masculine  adeptness  at  truth- 
stretching.  It  was  the  latter  which  prompt- 
ed this  report. — M.  Bergstrom.) 


At  the  time  this  was  written  the  duck 
season  was  still  a  fledgling.  Despite  its 
infancy  there  had  already  emerged  a  long 
list  of  new  and  used  reasons  as  to  why  the 
hunting  hadn't  been  more  successful.  Rea- 
sons which  added  up  to  using  the  dutch 
oven  for  chili  instead  of  pot  roasted  duck. 
Although  it  was  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow 
there  was  but  one  conclusion  to  be  reached: 
The  ducks  are  smarter  than  he  whom  you 
have  promised  to  love,  honor,  etc.    Sobeit! 

All  the  plans,  preparations,  purchases 
and  promises  haven't  exactly  been  made 
in  vain.  The  first  norther  brings  with  it 
not  only  ducks  but  also  a  very  interesting 
and  unique  batch  of  alibis.  Every  year  the 
excuses  are  varied  and  sometimes  so  fan- 
tastic that  they  must  be  believed,  since 
not  even  a  man  could  dream  up  such  fancy 
lies — like  shooting  the  front  end  out  of  the 
boat,  for  instance. 

If  you  are  blessed  with  a  husband  who 
is  a  combination  fisherman-hunter  the  "re- 
turn home"  conversation  will  have  a  fa- 
miliar ring.  He  won't  always  have  some- 
thing for  the  pot  but  he  will  always  know 
just  why  they  got  away.  From  summer  to 
winter  and  back  again  the  game  difi'ers 
but  the  melody  lingers  on.  It  runs  from, 
"They  weren't  biting  on  anything-  but  old 
Roi-Tan  cigar  butts,"  to  "The  gun  is  shoot- 
ing too  low." 


You,  in  your  role  of  loving  wife,  will 
actually  be  expected  to  listen  attentively 
and  at  the  same  time  pour  coffee  for  the 
weary  one  who  has  tracked  in  mud  and 
deposited — on  your  clean  floor — a  large 
pile  of  damp,  smelly  old  clothes.  He  acts 
real  proud,  too.  Like  he  had  brought  you 
a  bouquet  or  something. 

He'll  tell  you  that  he  was  in  a  boat  but 
should  have  been  in  a  blind;  or  he  was  in 
a  blind  and  some  clobberhead  a  mile  away 
was  trigger  happy  and  loused  up  the  shoot- 
ing by  scaring  every  duck  back  to  Canada. 
Maybe  clobberhead  had  on  a  tin  hat  or  a 
red  hat  or  just  a  shiny  bald  head  that 
frightened  the  skittish  fowl.  Then,  too, 
there's  always  the  duck  that  was  killed 
but  never  found. 

This  isn't  always  the  case,  however. 
There  have  been  a  few  times  when  mighty 
Nimrod  has  actually  brought  home  ducks. 
I  don't  want  to  sound  hard  to  get  along 
with  but  even  these  rare  occasions  have 
their  drawbacks.  'Specially  when  he  bursts 
into  the  house  waving  a  couple  of  mangled, 
leaky  carcasses  and  presents  them  to  you — 
like  pheasant  under  glass,  awreddy.  Over 
these  shot-ridden  prizes  you  sweat  and 
slave.  Extracting  elusive  pinfeathers  by 
the  thousands  while  trying  not  to  count 
the  cost  per  pound  per  duck  as  you  total 
up  shells,  gas,  equipment,  etc.  You  try  not 
to    because    nothing   that   expensive   could 


be  digestible  .  .  .  even  if  you  do  get  to  eat 
the  shot  too. 

There  might  even  be  a  time  when  you 
have  to  pick  the  whole  duck.  This  is  the 
ultimate  act  of  compassion.  It  is  usually 
inspired  when  the  lord  and  master  returns 
home  wet,  cold,  sneezing,  and  late.  Usually 
you  are  so  delighted  to  see  him — having 
reached  the  conclusion  earlier  that  he  had 
become  a  casualty  statistic  of  the  hunting 
season — that  you  start  picking  without  too 
much  fuss. 

Later  on,  when  the  L&M  has  emerged 
from  his  hot  tub,  he  will  most  certainly 
be  in  an  expansive  mood  and,  most  cer- 
tainly, will  tell  you  that  if  you're  a  good 
girl  he  might  take  you  with  him  next  year. 
For  seven  years  I've  been  listening  to  that 
tale  but  have  yet  to  set  foot  in  a  blind  or 
a  boat — That  ain't  all  ...  I  think  I  can 
struggle  along  for  several  more  years  with- 
out knowing  the  thrill  of  getting  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  sit  in  a  marsh  and 
let  icy  rain  drip  down  my  neck.  Believe 
I'd  rather  stay  home  and  sleep  late  and 
enjoy  that  extra  cup  of  hot  coffee.  I'd 
rather  even  do  the  extra  housework  that 
can  be  done  while  the  old  man  is  gone. 
Rather  even  fix  that  big  supper  and  let 
him  bend  my  sympathetic  ear. 

After  all,  it  is  duck  season  and  I'm  just 
a  wife. 


March,  1955 
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At  12 :01  a.m.  on  the  morning  after  Christmas,  the 
night  air  along  the  levee  opposite  False  River  began 
to  vibrate  with  a  weird  mechanical  hum.  Suddenly 
the  deep-voiced  hooting  of  a  Horned  Owl  sounded  an 
accompaniment.  Then,  one  after  the  other  with 
hardly  a  pause,  the  calls  of  the  Barred  Owl,  the 
Screech  Owl,  and  the  Burrowing  Owl  took  up  the 
refrain. 

Thus  began  the  1954-55  Christmas  Bird  Counts 
in  Louisiana — part  of  a  nationwide  project  promoted 
annually  by  the  National  Audubon  Society  and  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The  humming  noise 
was  the  drone  of  an  inverter  that  was  delivering 
current  to  play  tape  recordings  of  nocturnal  birds. 
Every  now  and  then  a  real  bird  would  answer,  and 
the  two  people  listening  on  the  levee  would  note  the 
fact  on  a  special  tabulation  pad. 

Between  that  morning  and  New  Year's  night,  the 
51  observers  participating  in  the  Louisiana  counts 
walked  193  miles,  rode  832  miles  by  car,  and  traveled 
another  51  miles  by  boat  and  amphibious  vehicle. 
In  conformity  with  the  national  rules,  all  this  ac- 
tivity was  compressed  into  four  one-day  periods  and 
into  four  circular  areas  15  miles  in  diameter.  Counts 
were  made  in  the  vicinities  of  Shreveport,  St.  Fran- 
cisville.  New  Orleans,  and  the  Sabine  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. When  the  observers  from  these  localities  com- 
pared notes,  they  found  that  they  had  seen  an  esti- 
mated total  of  197,067  birds  belonging  to  185  differ- 
ent species.  With  respect  to  the  number  of  kinds  of 
birds  observed,  every  area  reached  a  new  all-time 


high:  Sabine  Refuge  area — 156  species  (three  more 
than  ever  before)  ;  St.  Francisville  area — 117  spe- 
cies (three  more  than  ever  before)  ;  New  Orleans 
area — 103  species  (first  count  in  many  years)  ; 
Shreveport  area — 93  species  (six  more  than  ever 
before).  The  totals  for  three  of  the  areas  were  sur- 
prisingly similar:  55,602  birds  in  the  Sabine  Refuge 
area,  54,226  in  the  St.  Francisville  area,  52,555  in 
the  New  Orleans  area.  The  northernmost  locality, 
Shreveport,  with  fewer  observers  had  34,684  birds. 
Two  male  and  nine  female  Purple  Martins  were 
reported  on  the  New  Orleans  count,  furnishing  what 
seems  to  be  only  the  second  December  record  of  this 
species  in  the  United  States.  The  Roadrunner  (1  at 
Shreveport),  Horned  Lark  (15  at  Shreveport),  Red- 
dish Egret  (1  at  Sabine),  and  Painted  Bunting  (a 
female  at  New  Orleans)  appeared  for  the  first  time 
on  a  Louisiana  Christmas  count.  Other  species  seen 
in  only  one  of  the  four  localities  were :  Red-cockaded 
Woodpecker,  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  Pine  Siskin, 
and  Harris's  Sparrow  in  the  Shreveport  area  ;  Eared 
Grebe,  Old-squaw,  Solitary  Sandpiper,  and  Solitary 
Vireo  in  the  St.  Francisville  area;  Common  Loon, 
Water-turkey,  and  Rough-winged  Swallow  at  New 
Orleans ;  Ground  Dove,  Burrowing  Owl,  Short-eared 
Owl,  Black-throated  Gray  Warbler,  Yellow-breasted 
Chat,  Spotted  Towhee,  and  Grasshopper  Sparrow  in 
the  Sabine  Refuge  area.  The  Sabine  Refuge  count, 
as  our  only  coastal  census,  included  in  addition  32 
species  of  water  birds  and  birds  of  salt-water 
preferences  not  represented  on  the  other  counts. 


by 

Robert   J.    Newman 


Couni 
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This  year's  Sabine  Refuge  list  is  the  highest  ever 
attained  in  Louisiana.  In  seven  of  the  past  10  years, 
it  would  have  ranked  as  highest  in  the  nation.  But, 
as  things  have  worked  out,  Sabine  has  never  yet 
come  in  better  than  third.  In  1950,  its  list  of  142  was 
exceeded  by  the  Laguna  Atascosa  Refuge  in  Texas, 
by  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  by  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  In 

1952,  its  second  list  of  142  tied  with  Wilmington  for 
third,  behind  Los  Angeles  and  Laguna  Atascosa.  In 

1953,  a  new  Sabine  high  of  153  matched  Los  Angeles 
for  the  number  3  spot,  falling  behind  Wilmington 
and  Laguna  Atascosa.  This  year  the  biggest  Sabine 
team  ever  (23  observers  in  12  parties)  staged  a 
highly  organized  effort,  marked  by  the  first  use  of 
long-range  dual  telescopes  and  of  marsh  transporta- 
tion (an  army  weasel,  made  available  through  the 
cooperation  of  John  Paul  Grain).  Hampered  by  a 
pea-soup  fog  that  often  lim.ited  visibility  to  as  little 
as  50  feet,  the  Louisiana  birdcounters  again  failed 
to  place  better  than  third.  With  all  the  returns  not 
yet  available,  we  at  least  know  that  we  have  been 
far  surpassed  by  Los  Angeles  (175  species)  and 
Cocoa,  Fla.  (167  species).  Local  students  of  bird 
distribution  doubt  that  any  Louisiana  area  will  ever 
be  able  to  compete  at  levels  above  170  species.  But 
next  year  they  plan  to  be  out  again  in  force  in  Cam- 
eron Parish,  determined  to  achieve  an  even  better 
coverage  and  to  maintain  a  place  for  Louisiana 
among  the  top  five  counts  in  the  nation. 

The  complete  1954-55  Christmas  Count  List  for 
Louisiana  is  appended,  together  with  the  highest 
Louisiana  count  for  each  species  and  the  area  where 
the  high  count  was  made  (N.O.  for  New  Orleans, 
Shr.  for  Shreveport,  S.F.  for  St.  Francisville,  and 
S.R.  for  Sabine  Refuge)  : 

Common  Loon,  3  (N.O.)  ;  Hovned  Grebe,  8G  (S.F.)  ; 
Eai-ed  Grebe,  1  (S.F.)  ;  Pied-billed  Grebe,  184  (S.F.)  ;  White 
Pelican,  99  (S.R.)  ;  Brown  Pelican,  110  (S.R.)  ;  Double- 
crested  Cormorant,  38  (S.F.)  ;  Olivaceous  Cormorant,  13 
(S.R.);  Water-turkey,  4  (N.O.)  ;  Great  Blue  Heron,  71 
(S.R.);  American  Egret,  167  (S.R.)  ;  Snowy  Eg-ret,  123 
(S.R.)  ;  Reddish  Egret,  1  (S.R.)  ;  Louisiana  Heron,  3  (S.R.)  ; 
Little  Blue  Heron,  3  (S.R.)  ;  Black-crowned  Night  Heron,  34 
(S.R.);  American  Bittern,  19   (S.R."). 

White-faced  Ibis,  2036  (S.R.)  ;  White  Ibis,  27  (S.R.)  ; 
Canada  Goose,  1459  (S.R.)  ;  White-fronted  Goose,  210 
(S.R.);  Snow  Goose,  8000  (S.R.);  Blue  Goose,  22,000 
(S.R.)  ;  Mallard,  445  (S.R.)  ;  Black  Duck,  4  (S.R.)  ;  Mottled 
Duck,  4  (S.R.);  Gadwall,  113  (S.R.)  ;  American  Widgeon, 
325  (S.R.);  Pintail,  151  (S.R.)  ;  Green-winged  Teal,  2140 
(S.R.);  Blue-winged  Teal,  10  (S.R.)  ;  Shoveller,  22  (S.R.)  ; 
Wood  Duck,  14  (S.F.);  Redhead,  3  (S.F.)  ;  Ringnecked 
Duck,   119    (N.O.). 

Canvas-back,  426  (S.F.)  ;  Scaup,.  578  (S.F.);  American 
Golden-eye,  14  (S.F.)  ;  Buffle-head,  41  (S.F.)  ;  Ruddy  Duck, 
3591  (S.F.);  Hooded  Merganser,  13  (S.R.)  ;  Turkey  Vul- 
ture, 34  (S.F.);  Black  Vulture,  213  (S.F.)  ;  Sharp-shinned 
Hawk,  3  (S.F.)  ;  Cooper's  Hawk,  2  (S.F.)  ;  Red-tailed  Hawk, 
19  (S.F.;  S.R.);  Red-shouldered  Hawk,  29  (N.O.)  ;  Bald 
Eagle,  3  (S.F.)  ;  Marsh  Hawk,  33  (S.R.)  ;  Peregrine  Falcon, 
2  (S.R.);  Pigeon  Hawk,  1  (S.R.;  N.O.)  ;  Sparrow  Hawk, 
32    (S.F.). 

Bob-white,  86  (S.F.)  ;  King  Rail,  10  (S.R.)  ;  Clapper 
Rail,  3  (S.R.);  Virginia  Rail,  4  (S.R.);  Sora,  12  (S.R.); 
Florida  Gallinule,  3  (N.O.)  ;  American  Coot,  2000  (N.O.)  ; 
Snowy  Plover,  6  (S.R.)  ;  Ringed  Plover,  10  (S.R.)  ;  Killdeer, 
2000  (N.O.)  ;  Blackbellied  Plover,  72  (S.R.)  ;  Ruddy  Turn- 
stone,  25    (S.R.). 

American  Woodcock,  1  (Shr.;  S.R. ;  S.F.)  ;  Wilson's  Snipe, 
179  (S.R.);  Long-billed  Curlew,  15  (S.R.)  ;  Spotted  Sand- 
piper, 2    (S.F.);   Solitary    Sandpiper,    1    (S.F.)  ;    Willet,   28 
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(S.R.);  Greater  Yellow-legs,  85  (S.R.)  ;  Les.ser  Yellow-legs, 
22  (S.R.);  Least  Sandpiper,  102  (Shr.);  Red-backed  Sand- 
piper, 419    (S.R.);  Eastern  Dowitcher,  221    (S.R.). 

Long-billed  Dowitcher,  17  (S.R.);  Semipalmated  Sand- 
piper, 109  (S.R.);  Western  Sandpiper,  45  (S.R.);  Sander- 
ling,  66  (S.R.);  Herring  Gull,  1500  (N.O.);  Ring-billed 
Gull,  2500  (N.O.);  Laughing  Gull,  73  (S.R.);  Bonaparte's 
Gull,  91  (S.R.);  Gullbilled  Tern,  10  (S.R.);  Forster's  Tern, 
150  (N.O.);  Common  Tern,  4  (S.R.);  Royal  Tern,  105 
(S.R.)  ;  Caspian  Tern,  50  (S.R.)  ;  Black  Skimmer,  67  (S.R.) ; 
Mourning   Dove,   500    (N.O.)  ;   Ground   Dove,   3    (S.R.). 

Road-runner,  1  (Shr.);  Barn  Owl,  3  (S.R.;S.F.);  Screech 
Owl,  6  (S.R.);  Burrowing  Owl,  2  (S.R.)  ;  Barred  Owl,  16 
(S.F.);  Short-earned  Owl,  3  (S.R.);  Belted  Kingfisher,  32 
(S.F.);  Yellow-shafted  Flicker,  135  (Shr.);  Pileated  Wood- 
pecker, 9  (S.F.)  ;  Red-bellied  Woodpecker;  79  (S.F.);  Red- 
headed Woodpecker,  38  (S.F.);  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker, 
39  (S.F.);  Hairy  Woodpecker,  9  (Shr.);  Downy  Wood- 
pecker,  76    (S.F.);   Red-cockaded   Woodpecker,   3    (Shr.). 

Eastern  Phoebe,  127  (S.F.)  ;  Vermilion  Flycatcher,  1 
(S.R.;N.O.);  Horned  Lark,  15  (Shr.);  Tree  Swallow,  4000 
(N.O.);  Rough-winged  Swallow,  12  (N.O.)  ;  Purple  Martin, 
11  (N.O.);  Blue  Jay,  150  (Shr.);  American  Crow,  6000 
(N.O.);  Fish  Crow,  29  (S.R.)  ;  Carolina  Chickadee,  136 
(S.F.);  Tufted  Titmouse,  56  (Shr.);  White-breasted  Nut- 
hatch, 13  (Shr.);  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  3  (Shr.);  Brown- 
headed   Nuthatch,   20    (Shr.). 

Brown  Creeper,  9  (S.F.);  House  Wren  56  (N.O.);  Winter 
Wren,  13  (S.F.)  ;  Bewick's  Wren,  11  (S.F.)  ;  Carolina  Wren, 
96  (S.F.);  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren,  98  (S.R.)  ;  Short-billed 
Marsh  Wren,  120  (S.R.)  ;  Mockingbird,  2000  (N.O.);  Cat- 
bird, 3  (N.O.);  Brown  Thrasher,  119  (S.R.)  ;  American 
Robin,  2000  (N.O.);  Hermit  Thrush,  34  (Shr.);  Eastern 
Bluebird,  200  (N.O.)  ;  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  47  (S.R.)  ; 
Golden-Crowned  Kinglet,  97  (S.F.);  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet, 
500   (N.O.);  Water  Pipit,  598   (S.R.). 

Sprague's  Pipit,  65  (S.R.)  ;  Cedar  Waxwing,  238  (Shr.); 
Loggerhead  Shrike,  500  (N.O.)  ;  Common  Starling,  18,200 
(Shr.);  White-eyed  Vireo,  4  (N.O.);  Solitary  Vireo,  4 
(S.R.);  Orange-crowned  Warbler,  38  (S.R.);  Myrtle 
Warbler,  10,000  (N.O.)  ;  Black-throated  Gray  Warbler,  1 
(S.R.)  ;  Pine  Warbler,  45  (Shr.)  ;  Palm  Warbler,  11  (N.O.)  ; 
Common  Yellowthroat,  500  (N.O.)  ;  Black-capped  Warbler, 
4    (S.R.). 

House  Sparrow,  1000  (N.O.);  Eastern  Meadowlark,  500 
(N.O.);  Western  Meadowlark,  5  (Shr.);  Red-winged  Black- 
bird, 34,612  (S.F.);  Oriole,  1  (S.R.)  ;  Rusty  Blackbird,  295 
(S.F.)  ;  Brewer's  Blackbird,  302  (S.F.)  ;  Boat-tailed  Crackle, 
575  (N.O.);  Purple  Crackle,  4800  (Shr.);  Brown-headed 
Cowbird,  455  (Shr.)  ;  Cardinal,  400  (S.F.)  ;  Painted  Bunting, 
1  (N.O.);  Purple  Finch.  27  (Shr.);  Pine  Siskin,  5  (Shr.); 
American  Goldfinch,  358  (Shr.);  Eastern  Towhee,  112, 
(S.F.);  Spotted  Towhee,  3  (Shr.);  Savannah  Sparrow,  270 
(S.R.). 

Grasshopper  Sparrow,  26  (S.R.)  ;  Leconte's  Sparrow,  27 
(Shr.);  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow,  21  (S.R.)  ;  Seaside  Sparrow, 
216  (S.R.)  ;  Vesper  Sparrow,  22  (S.F.)  ;  Slate-colored  Junco, 
666  (Shr.);  Chipping  Sparrow,  75  (S.F.)  ;  Field  Sparrow, 
220  (S.F.);  Harris's  Sparrow,  2  (Shr.);  White-crowned 
Sparrow,  15  (S.R.)  ;  White-throated  Sparrow,  1017  (S.F.)  ; 
Fox  Sparrow,  13  (S.F.);  Lincoln's  Sparrow,  7  (S.R.)  ; 
Swamp  Sparrow,  1000  (N.O.);  Song-Sparrow,  273   (S.R.). 

FLASH!  WETLANDS  PUBLIC 
HEARINGS  SET 

As  we  go  to  press  we  get  notification  that  three  public 
hearings  are  to  be  held  in  Louisiana  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  connection  with  the  re-evaluation  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  tributaries  projects.  Too  frequently  in  the  past, 
phases  of  this  project,  although  accomplishing  its  aim  to 
alleviate  flood  damage,  have  damaged  or  otherwise  lessened 
the  value  of  agricultural  water  supplies,  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries, forest  products  production,  certain  types  of  agricul- 
ture, and  other  resources  depending  upon  multiple-use  man- 
agement as  well  as  recreation  and  its  attendant  businesses. 

Plan  now  to  have  your  area  rperesentative  at  these  meet- 
ings. Contact  Ted  Ford,  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  126  Civil  Courts  Building,  New  Orleans,  imme- 
diately for  suggestions  and  aid  in  preparing  the  views  of 
your  section  for  presentation  at  these  meetings  in  an  orderly 
and  efficient  manner.    Here  is  the  schedule: 

7  April — 10:00   a.m.,   Krotz  Springs 

8  April — 10:00   a.m..   New  Orleans 
19   April — 10:00  a.m.,   Monroe. 
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Lloyd  Abadie,  President  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Sportsman's  League,  draws  a  successful 
applicant's  number  from  the  hat  held  by 
Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.  Carroll  Perkins,  in 
charge  of  the  Pass-a- Loutre  shoot,  and 
George  Moore,  Chief  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Division,  check  the  number  against  the  list 
of    names. 


Results  of 


Fh„tii   hij  Hlunchard. 


Pass-a-Loutre  Hunts 


Public  hunts  were  carried  on  by  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  during  the  past 
duck  season  as  an  experiment  to  determine  the  best 
manner  in  which  the  Pass-a-Loutre  area  could  be 
utilized  by  the  general  public  for  hunting. 

Procedure:  The  plan  by  which  these  hunts 
were  conducted  is  as  follows :  Hunters  were  selected 
by  lottery.  Two  hunts  of  two-day  duration  were  car- 
ried on  each  week  and  fifty  hunters  were  accom- 
modated on  each  hunt  (or  a  total  of  100  hunters  per 
week) .  Transportation  by  boat  from  Venice  to  Pass- 
a-Loutre  and  return  was  provided.  Hunters  were 
also  furnished  with  camps  and  camping  facilities 
and  duck  boats  and  decoys.  A  fee  of  $2.00  was 
charged  each  hunter  selected. 

(For  more  detailed  information  see  your  copy  of 
the  Louisiana  Conservationist  for  July-August  and 
September,  1954). 

Throughout  the  season,  as  scheduled,  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  boats,  the  "Zoric", 
"Rivalicius",  and  "Sprig",  met  the  hunters  at  the 
Texas  Oil  Company  wharf  at  Venice  each  Monday 
and  Friday  at  one  p.m.  This  area  then  became  a 
beehive  of  activity  as  Commission  personnel  checked 
the  hunters'  permits,  and  assigned  camps  and  the 
equipment  was  loaded  on  the  boats.  (The  writer 
estimates  that  each  hunter  brought  no  less  than  200 


pounds  of  supplies  and  equipment) .  After  a  boat 
trip  of  from  one  to  two  hours  down  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  hunters  and  their  equipment  were  un- 
loaded at  the  various  camps  located  along  the  passes. 
A  Commission  biologist  then  visited  each  camp  and 
instructed  the  hunters  in  the  location  of  the  ditches, 
ponds,  blinds,  etc.  Hunters  were  left  on  their  own 
until  the  following  Wednesday  or  Sunday  noon  when 
they  were  picked  up  for  the  return  trip.  At  this  time 
biologists  were  on  hand  to  record  the  number  and 
species  of  ducks  killed. 

Although  many  of  the  hunts  were  plagued  with 
poor  hunting  conditions  (i.e.,  calm  weather,  fog,  or 
low  tides),  the  majority  of  the  hunters  seemed  to 
have  had  a  very  enjoyable  time  and  said  so  in  no  un- 
certain terms. 

Statistics:  A  total  of  851  letters  representing  re- 
quests from  3,212  hunters  were  received  from  all 
over  the  state  with  the  majority  of  the  letters  com- 
ing from  New  Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge. 

A  total  of  640  hunters  received  permits  for  the 
Pass-a-Loutre  hunt.  Of  this  number,  507  actually 
showed  up. 

These  hunters  carried  home  a  total  of  1,993  ducks, 
or  approximately  2  ducks  per  hunter  per  day.  (This 
compares  favorably  to  the  statewide  average  of  1.7 
ducks  per  hunter  per  day). 
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Gadwall  (Grey  Duck)  constituted  47 '/<  of  the  kill; 
Widgeon,  (Baldpate)  14  7f  ;  Pintail,  11 7;  ;  Mallard, 
9%;  Green-Winged  Teal,  5%;  Scaup,  (Dos  Gris) 
5%  ;  Shoveller,  4%  ;  Blue-Winged  Teal,  27o  ;  Canvas- 
Back,  1 7o  ;  and  miscellaneous  ducks,  2  % .  Miscel- 
laneous ducks  killed  included  Mottled  Duck  (Sum- 
mer Mallard),  Red-Head,  Ring-necked  Duck  (Black 
Jack),  Ruddy  Duck,  and  Black  Duck  (Northern 
Black  Mallard). 

No  geese  vi^ere  killed. 

The  majority  of  the  hunters  were  professional 
people,  such  as  office  workers,  doctors,  and  teachers. 
Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  Pass-a-Loutre  hunters 
were  from  New  Orleans,  30  7^  from  Baton  Rouge, 
and  the  remaining  23  7  from  the  rest  of  the  state. 
A  few  of  the  cities  that  were  well  represented  in- 
cluded Amite,  Gonzales,  Alexandria,  Shreveport,  and 
Natchitoches. 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  hunters  came  to 
Pass-a-Loutre  on  permits  that  had  been  transferred 
to  them  by  the  original  recipients. 

Accidents  and  Mishaps:  With  minor  exceptions 
the  whole  operation  was  carried  on  throughout  the 
season  without  serious  accidents  or  mishaps.  These 
exceptions  included  one  man  lost  for  approximately 
three  hours  and  a  few  overturned  duck  boats.  Not 
classed  as  a  serious  mishap,  but  most  unfortunate 
for  the  victims,  was  the  fact  that  on  many  occasions 
the  tide  fell  and  left  the  hunters  and  decoys  stranded 
on  mud  flats. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  last  hunt,  the  "Rivalicius" 
was  also  caught  by  low  tides;  further  hampered  by 
heavy  fog,  it  did  not  return  its  contingent  of  hunters 
to  Venice  until  8 :30  p.m. 

No  one  was  snakebit,  even  though  this  area  prob- 
ably contains  one  of  the  largest  cotton-mouth  moc- 
casin populations  in  the  world. 

Plans  for  1955-56:  Although  the  specific  pro- 
gram for  the  operation  of  Pass-a-Loutre  for  the  next 
hunting  season  has  not  been  drawn  up,  a  few  general 
plans  have  been  made : 

1.  It  is  probable  that  twice  as  many  hunters  will 
be  accommodated  (approximately  200  hunters  per 
week)  next  year  as  were  this  year. 

2.  Additional  camps  will  probably  be  constructed 
to  take  care  of  the  increase  of  hunters. 

3.  It  is  possible  that  at  least  two  of  these  camps 
will  be  constructed  on  barges  in  order  that  hunters 
may  utilize  ponds  near  the  sea  shore. 

4.  Additional  ponds  will  be  opened  up  and  an  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  plant  duck  food  in  most  of  the 
existing  ponds. 

5.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  build  water-level  con- 
trols for  most  of  the  ponds  so  as  to  prevent  the  water 
from  running  out  of  them  at  low  tide. 

6.  Plans  are  also  being  considered  to  include  the 
ladies  in  next  season's  hunts. 


Each  camp  would  sleep  ten  men.  and  was  equipped  with  beds 
and  mattresses,  bedding,  butane  heater  and  cook  stove,  gasoline 
lantern,  and  cooking  utensils. 


Photo   ill  Gresha,n 

Opening  day  of  the   Pass-a-Loutre   hunt,   Nov.  6  and  7,  found 

these    hunters  on    hand:    (I   to   r)    Harry    Reeb,   Chas.    Reeb,    Lloyd 

Hoffmeister    and     Paul     Menant,    all     of    New    Orleans;     and     Fred 

Anderson,  A.   B.   Foster,   Bob   Foster,  and   Robt.   Frey,  all   of   Amite. 


Back  row:  F.  A.  Ducote,  Charlie  Ducote,  Ray  Babin,  Melvin 
Hebert,  Clarence  Babin,  and  George  Cannon,  all  of  Gonzales. 
Front  row:  D.  G.  Stookey,  R.  E.  Griswold,  L.  A.  Chastant,  Hewitt 
P.    Bernard,   Sr.,   and    Hewitt    P.    Bernard,   Jr.,   all    of    New   Orleans. 
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Acknowledgments:  For  the  success  of  the  Pass- 
a-Loutre  experiment  we  wish  to  thank  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  Federation  and  especially  for  their  Pass- 
a-Loutre  Committee  for  their  assistance  in  formulat- 
ing the  plan  and  for  their  cooperation  in  carrying  it 
out. 

We  also  would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
the  Texas  Oil  Company  for  the  use  of  their  wharf 
and  parking  area  in  Venice,  and  to  the  Freeport 
Sulphur  Company  for  their  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance in  building  the  camps  and  helping  maintain  our 
boats  and  equipment. 

We  also  want  to  express  our  gratitude  to  all  the 
employees  of  the  Commission  who  performed  work 
beyond  the  normal  call  of  duty  in  building  the  camps 
and  transporting  the  hunters. 

Most  of  all  we  want  to  express  our  thanks  to  the 
sportsmen  who  participated  in  the  hunts  for  their 
exceptional  good  care  of  the  equipment,  for  their 
patience  in  putting  up  with  our  mistakes,  and  for 
their  fine  attitude  toward  the  entire  experiment. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  duck  hunters  of 
Louisiana, 

— Carroll  J.  Perkins 


Photo  by  Greshar, 


Author  Carroll  Perkins  steps  aboard  the 
boat  for  the  return  trip  with  a  fist  full  of 
ducks    killed    by   grateful    hunters. 


From  Opelousas  came  Hewitt  Gomez,  Griffin 
Gomez,  Hugh  Thistlethwaite,  and  John  Thistle- 
thwaite. 


Photo  hy  Gresham. 


(L.  to  r.)  Raymond  Robin,  Lionel  Skidmore,  Earl 
Ragas,  Edward  Door,  all  of  New  Orleans;  J.  P. 
Montgomery,  W.  H.  Alexander,  A.  C.  Harper,  J.  F. 
Hudson,  Bill  Bolton,  M.  D.  Woodin,  all  of  Baton 
Rouge. 
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WILDLIFE  PROTECTIVE  SOCIETY 

Maringouin 

In  your  January  issue  Mr.  Maurice  J. 
Pecquet  of  Port  Allen  requests  information 
about  the  Atchafalaya  Wildlife  Protective 
Society.  I  can  furnish  this  information. 

This  Society  is  composed  of  some  fifty 
sportsmen  and  landowners  in  this  vicinity 
and  is  truly  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
of  our  game.  We  have  a  charter,  properly 
drawn  up  and  filed.  We  have  elected  officers 
and  a  board  of  directors.  Annual  meetings 
are  held  for  this  purpose.  We  have  secured 
permission  from  the  landowners  to  post 
this  property,  and  during  the  hunting  sea- 
son we  have  a  watchman  on  duty.  We  can- 
not make  exceptions  for  fishermen,  as  most 
fishermen  hunt,  too. 

Incidentally,  the  oil  well  canal  of  which 
Mr.  Pecquet  speaks  is  a  private  canal  and 
is  not  open  to  the  public. 

Again  we  wish  to  assure  Mr.  Pecquet 
and  the  Conservationist  that  we  do  preach 
and  practice  conservation. 

— Matt  Kirkland,  President 

Atchafalaya  Wildlife  Protective  Society 


Leesville 

After  reading  Mr.  Pecquet's  letter  to  the 
Conservationist,  I  feel  like  writing  about 
the  experiences  of  the  hunters  here 
in  Vernon,  Beauregard,  and  Rapides  Par- 
ishes. We  have  all  run  into  the  same 
thing  that  he  has  concerning  the  posted 
land  and  the  so-called  Protective  Game 
Societies.  We  have  a  feeling  that  these 
societies  are  just  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
individuals,  as  mentioned  in  his  letter. 

Here  in  Vernon  Parish,  all  the  hunters 
of  the  state  are  welcome.  There  are  no 
fenced  or  posted  lands  except  those  used 
1  for  stock  pastures.  There  is  good  duck 
I  hunting  on  Anacoco  Lake  and  all  of  the 
[duck  hunters  are  welcome;  there  are  plenty 
jof  foxes  and  all  fox  hunters  of  the  state 
are  welcome;  there  are  a  good  many  birds 
[  and  all  of  the  bird  hunters  are  welcome. 
I  We  think  that  posting  is  very  unfair, 
■whether  it  is  legal  or  not,  to  the  other 
I  hunters  of  the  state  for  a  few  individuals 
I  to  stretch  a  little  barbed  wire  around 
I  trees  and  declare  it  a  "Protective"  Game 
Society.  Our  young  hunters,  many  of  them 
ireturned  Korean  War  Veterans,  are  being 
deprived  of  the  sport  of  their  fathers  be- 
cause of  the  shrinking  hunting  grounds, 
and  because  of  the  posted  and  No  Trespass- 
ing signs. 

I  All  of  the  deer  hunters  and  fishermen 
I  of  this  area  are  familiar  with  Ramah 
I  Swamp  and  Atchafalaya  and  Black  Bayou, 
I  but  we  don't  know  what  we  can  do  to  keep 
I  them  open.  If  you  receive  any  really  en- 
I  lightening  information  concerning  these 
Protective  Game  Societies  or  the  legality 
I  of  them,  I  think  all  hunters  and  fishermen 
I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
'printed  it  in  "Speak  Your  Piece". 


We    think    Mr.    Pecquet    raised    a    good 
question,   and   we   hope   all   of  the   sports- 
men  will   respond   with   letters   and   infor- 
mation and  all  of  the  help  they  can  give. 
— Oscar  Tliomason  and  Ed  Ford 

If  a  persoir  or  a  group  of  people  own  land 
or  have  permission  to  post  laud  they  may 
legally  do  so  if  the  posting  is  done  in  con- 
formance with  state  aud  parish  laws.  More 
and  more  of  these  clubs  are  being  formed, 
insuring  that  the  members  have  a  place  to 
hunt  and  fish.  This,  as  a  rule,  takes  land 
out  of  circulation  as  far  as  the  average 
man  is  concerned.  The  Commission  is  mak- 
ing rapid  strides  in  its  public  shooting 
grounds  program  which  is  designed  to  al- 
leviate this  problem.  C.H.G. 


RETIRE    TO    LOUISIANA— 
FROM    TENNESSEE 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Bryan  Frere  of  New  Orleans  has  for- 
warded me  a  copy  of  your  January  issue, 
and  I  am  amazed  at  the  wonderful  articles 
in  this  magazine,  particularly  the  one  about 
tuna  fish.  I  work  through  Louisiana  regu- 
larly, and  some  four  or  five  times  a  year 
I  make  fishing  trips  to  Grand  Isle.  Wildlife 
in  the  state  of  Louisiana  has  always  been 
an  amazing  thing.  I  am  deeply  interested 
in  hunting  and  fishing,  and  I  hope  some 
day  to  retire  to  the  state  of  Louisiana  and 
enjoy  my  favorite  pastime  of  hunting  and 
fishing. 

—Max  E.  Wells 

We  heartily  approve  of  Mr.  Wells'  am- 
bition— that  of  retiring  to  Louisiana.  He  is 
sho%ving  judicious  good  judgment,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  home  state, 
Tennessee,  attracts  more  than  225,000  non- 
resident anglers  each  year.  Speaks  well  for 
our  Pelican  State.  C.H.G. 


FAVORITE    SPORTS 

Lafayette 

Please  give  me  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate you  and  your  associates  for  the 
wonderful  job  you  are  doing  in  making  the 
Conservationist  such  a  splendid  magazine. 
Keep  up  the  fine  work,  gentlemen. 


I  read  each  issue  from  cover  to  cover 
and  can  hardly  wait  for  the  next  copy  to 
arrive.  However,  there  is  a  reason,  for  you 
see,  hunting  and  fishing  are  my  favorite 
sports.  There  is  no  finer  recreation  for 
young  or  old. 

I  thank  God  for  having  been  born  an 
American.  In  this  great  freedom-loving 
country  of  ours,  may  we  always  be  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  fish  and  wildlife  for 
the  future  generations  to  come. 

— Claude  A.  Chopin 

Hunting  and  fishing  are  the  favorite 
sports  of  a  whole  lot  of  people.  I  think 
you'll  enjoy  "Buying  Pressure  By  The 
Pound"  in  this  iss^ie.  C.H.G. 


PASS-A-LOUTRE 

Baton  Rouge 

As  one  of  the  hunters  who  was  privileged 
to  go  hunting  down  at  Pass-a-Loutre,  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  oppor- 
tunity and  for  the  services  off'ered  there. 

I  trust  that  the  Commission  will  continue 
this  project. 

— J.   Leon   Clark 

Continue  it  and  more.  See  story  in  this 
issue  giving  results  of  this  year's  hunt  and 
preliminary  plants  for  next  season. 

C.H.G. 


Federation  Convention  Flashes 


Officers  elected  at  the  convention  just 
concluded  in  Monroe  are: 

President  —  Armand  Raburn,  Farmer- 
ville;  Vice  President  —  Francis  Brand, 
Norco;  Secretary — Floyd  Abadie,  New  Or- 
leans; Treasure!' — Charlie  Home,  Shreve- 
port;  Executive  Secretary — Charlie  Bosch, 
Baton   Rouge. 

Key  resolutions  passed  included  a  vote 
to  request  split-duck  and  split-dove  seasons 
next   year. 

Baton  Rouge  was  chosen  as  the  1956 
convention   site. 

See  your  April  CONSERVATIONIST  for 
full  details. 


March,  1955 
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with  the 

FEDERATION 


THE   ANNUAL   CONVENTION 

Once  again  the  representatives  and 
delegates  from  the  member  clubs  will  meet 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Federa- 
tion. The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  Virginia  Hotel,  Monroe,  Louisiana,  on 
February  25-27,  1955  with  an  expected 
attendance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
persons. 

Featured  speakers  will  include  Mr.  Travis 
Roberts,  Field  Supervisor,  Office  of  River 
Basin  Studies,  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service;  Mr.  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  Director, 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission; and  Mr.  A.  B.  "Bud"  Jackson, 
Director,  Field  Activities,  National  Wild- 
life Federation. 

On  Friday  the  25th  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Federation  will  meet  in  the 
afternoon.  That  evening  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Federation  will  hold  their 
regular  meeting.  The  reports  of  officers 
will  be  given  on  Saturday  morning.  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  part  of  the  evening  will 
be  spent  in  committee  meetings  which  are 
down-to-earth,  though  provoking  sessions 
that  determine  the  basic  causes  in  short- 
ages of  game  and  fish.  There  will  be  four- 
teen committee  meetings,  and  each  com- 
mittee will  produce  resolutions  designed  to 
aid  conservation  and  wildlife  restoration. 
All  of  the  resolutions  that  pass  the  com- 
mittees will  then  be  considered  on  Sunday 
morning  in  open  forum  where  they  are 
further  refined  and  improved. 

Any  visitor  to  the  Convention  or  to  the 
hotel  always  notices  the  conspicuous  ab- 
sence of  gaiety  and  "horseplay"  found  at 
most  conventions.  When  the  delegates  ar- 
rive for  the  meeting,  whether  they  be  in- 
structed or  at  liberty  to  vote  on  the  various 
matters  as  they  desire,  outsiders  are 
amazed  at  the  serious  attitude  of  each 
person  in  attendance.  They  also  note  the 
willingness  of  each  delegate  to  learn  of 
another  club's  preferences  or  problems, 
and  to  find  some  common  solution  to  mu- 


tual difficulties.  Long  after  most  of  the 
committee  meetings  are  over,  the  commit- 
tee members  can  be  found  still  in  session 
and  still  working'. 

The  resolutions  that  pass  the  general 
assembly  become  the  mandates  and  con- 
servation policies  of  the  Federation.  These 
resolutions  are  then  presented  to  the  proper 
authorities  and  various  federal  and  state 
agencies  for  consideration  and  adoption. 
Those  resolutions  dealing  with  legislation 
are  drafted  into  bills,  introduced,  and 
backed.  Some  people  conceive  the  Federa- 
tion as  being  the  vehicle  through  which 
thousands  of  conservation-minded  people 
can  express  their  views  in  a  single  voice. 
A  more  apt  concept  of  the  Federation  is 
that  it  is  an  organization  which  aids  in  the 
formation  of  views,  and  leads  the  thousands 
of  members  to  achieve  the  mutually  de- 
cided goals  which  were  determined  by 
democratic  processes. 

The  Board  of  Directors  meets  again  on 
Sunday  afternoon  for  another  business 
session.  The  election  of  officers  and  elec- 
tion of  district  Vice-Presidents  takes  place 
at  this  session.  By  the  time  the  convention 
is  over,  the  study,  research,  and  thinking 
of  thousands  of  people  have  been  discussed, 
with  two  major  objectives — to  increase  the 
supply  of  fish  and  game,  and  to  increase 
the  outdoor  opportunity  of  the  average 
license  holder. 

MOREHOUSE  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Morehouse 
Parish  Wildlife  Association  the  members 
elected  Earl  M.  Barham,  President;  Alan 
Andrews,  Vice  President;  Kenneth  Hefner 
was  re-elected  Secretary-Treasurer.  Mr. 
Raymond  Moody,  district  supervisor  and 
biologist  with  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  was  the  guest  speaker.  Mr. 
Moody  described  the  progress  in  establish- 
ing a  public  shooting  area  in  the  vicinity 
and  made  known  some  of  his  findings  on 
deer  populations  and  management.  if 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK—       ! 
MARCH  20-26  ! 

The  scientists  who  study  the  relationship! 
of  living  things,  including  man,  to  each, 
other  and  to  their  environment,  tell  us 
that  in  nature's  design  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "waste  land."  One  of  the  things 
that  make  America  a  rich  and  stimulating, 
country  is  the  variety  of  its  land  forms. 
We  need  an  Atchafalaya  wilderness  and; 
the  Dakota  potholes  as  well  as  the  orange 
groves  and  the  cotton  fields. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  swamp  is  one  oi 
nature's  most  productive  kinds  of  land. 
The  literature  and  history  of  America  con- 
tain many  references  to  the  vegetative, 
prolificacy  and  wildlife  abundance  of  its 
swamps  and  marshes.  When  the  white  man 
arrived  there  were  120  million  acres  of 
"wetlands"  in  what  is  now  the  United 
States.  From  those  "wetlands"  came  the 
once  great  flights  of  wild  fowl  that  dark-i 
ened  the  sun  and  inspired  Audubon  and 
other  pioneer  observers. 

Fewer  than  30  million  acres  remain: 
that  are  fit  for  a  mallard  or  muskrat  tc 
live  in.  The  rest  have  been  drained,  pol- 
luted, or  otherwise  destroyed  by  man.  From 
these  "wetlands"  that  remain,  come  the 
flights  of  wild  ducks  and  geese  of  today, 
such  as  they  are. 

Marsh,  swamp,  slough,  borrow  pit,  and 
stream-course  are  havens  also  for  manj" 
other  kinds  of  wildlife.  A  federal  biologist, 
Lee  Yeager,  has  figured  that  95%  of  the 
annual  fur  harvest  is  trapped  from  the 
"wetlands".  A  great  deal  of  our  best  hunt-j 
ing  and  our  fishing  is  dependent  upon,  or 
to  be  found  in,  the  so-called  "wetlands" 
It  is  difficult  to  tie  a  price  tag  on  sue! 
outdoor  recreation  but,  for  the  record,  the 
$9  billion  per  year  spent  by  Americar 
sportsmen,  of  which  $50  million  per  yeai 
is  spent  by  Louisiana  sportsmen,  rings  sev- 
eral cash  registers. 

Again  this  year  the  Louisiana  Wildlift 
Federation  and  its  member  clubs,  the  spon 
sors  of  Wildlife  Week  in  Louisiana,  wil 
try  to  focus  public  attention  on  our  dis 
appearing   "wetlands."   It  is   not  intendec 
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uhat  the  campaign  will  last  just  a  week, 
rather  it  is  the  start  of  a  conservation 
rnovement  that  will  not  stop  until  the  value 
jf  wetlands  is  given  fair  and  just  con- 
sideration. The  success  of  the  effort  de- 
pends upon  the  willingness  of  every  out- 
doorsman  to  do  his  part.  We  better  quit 
figuring  on  this  fellow  "George"  and  start 
looking  after  some  of  these  things  our- 
selves. The  first  logical  step  is  to  join  your 
local  sportsmen's  club  and  take  an  active 
part  in  it,  as  it  is  the  medium  by  which 
|thoughts  and  ideas  are  moulded  into  ac- 
ivity  and  action. 

It  may  shock  you  to  learn  that  wildlife 
as  not  received  and  cannot  receive  proper 
onsideration  in  federal  engineei'ing  or 
onstruction  projects  because  of  faulty 
ederal  legislation.  Legislation  is  now  being 
ntroduced  in  the  Congress  to  correct  these 
eficiencies,  but  they  must  receive  your 
support  if  these  corrective  measures  are 
to  pass  Congress.  There  will  be  at  least 
three  public  hearings  in  Louisiana  to  re- 
evaluate the  existing  construction  projects. 
The  tentative  schedule  is  as  follows:  April 
7,  Krotz  Springs;  April  8,  New  Orleans; 
April  19,  Monroe.  It  is  necessary  that  as 
'many  outdoorsmen  attend  these  meetings 
as  possible,  and  describe  activities  and 
'projects  which  they  feel  are  necessary  and 
essential  for  wildlife  conservation.  The 
'sportsman  must  realize  that  wildlife  re- 
ceives no  consideration  in  the  Mississippi 
iRiver  and  Tributaries  Project,  and  no 
funds  can  be  spent  to  conserve  wildlife, 
las  the  project  is  for  flood  control,  navi- 
gation, drainage.  As  a  result,  more  than 
50%  of  the  ideal  wildlife  habitat  that 
'existed  in  1927  has  been  destroyed — much 
of  it  needlessly,  some  foolishly.  Over  848 
million  dollars  of  federal  funds  have  been 
spent  on  the  project,  and  wildlife  and/or 
[Dutdoorsmen  made  to  suffer  for  every  dol- 
lar expended.  And  it's  their  dollars.  If 
jwildlife  is  to  benefit,  careful  coordination 
lof  engineering  projects  with  the  needs  of 
wildlife  is  essential.  The  coming  public 
hearings  are  the  first  real  opportunity  since 
1928  to  demand  multiple-use  benefits  and 
consideration  for  wildlife. 

Much  of  our  "wetlands"  habitat  has 
been  ruined  because  of  public  apathy — 
'failure  of  those  interested  in  wildlife  to  at- 
itend  public  hearings  on  construction  proj- 
iects — failure  of  the  outdoorsmen  to  sup- 
port needed  legislation.  But  we  have  an- 
other chance  now.  We'll  keep  you  posted 
jin  future  issues,  and  through  your  local 
jsportsmen's  club,  of  the  final  dates  and 
[places  of  the  public  hearings,  and  the 
jprogress  of  the  desired  remedial  legislation. 
Our  wetlands  must  be  preserved,  and  only 
ithrough  united  ACTION  can  they  be  pre- 
^served.  Unless  WE  act  now  the  next  gen- 
eration may  read  about  but  never  experi- 
i:?nce  the  thrills  of  hunting  and  fishing  that 
nve  have  enjoyed. 

I  IBERIA  ROD  AND  GUN  ACTIVITIES 

The  year  1954  has  become  history — 
'iiemories,  for  the  Iberia  Parish  Rod  and 


Gun  Club  it  was  a  pleasant  record  of 
achievement.  This  unit  headed  by  Louie 
Cyr  as  Prexy;  John  Marin  and  Cenas 
Gaines  as  Vice-Presidents;  James  Led- 
better.  Secretary;  and  Joseph  A.  Bourg, 
Treasurer.  After  achieving  a  membership 
of  350  the  club  settled  down  to  its  free 
crawfish  boil,  and  before  it  was  digested 
the  club  was  sponsoring  legislation  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  trawls  in  Vermilion  Bay. 
It  took  a  lot  of  work,  effort,  and  trips  to 
Baton  Rouge,  but  they  were  successful. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  meetings  and 
related  conservation  activities  the  Club 
sponsored  in  conjunction  with  local  mer- 
chants a  summer-long  fishing  contest. 
Weekly  prizes  were  awarded  with  grand 
prizes  at  the  close  of  the  contest.  To  aid 
with  the  annual  Sugar  Festival  the  Club 
staged  the  festival  boat  races,  skeet  shoot, 
and  casting  tournament.  When  the  cool 
north  breezes  herald  the  approach  of  fall, 
the  club  members  were  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  a  model  boat  ramp  and 
launching  site  in  their  City  Park.  The  an- 
nual fishing  rodeo  was  held  in  October  with 
723  entrants  which  netted  the  club's  treas- 
ury over  $1,000.  The  casting  team  at  the 
Crowley  Rice  Festival  won  their  share  of 
prizes. 

Recently,  President  Cyr  asked  for  an  in- 
vestigation into  leaves  granted  two  prison- 
ers who  were  convicted  of  electrically 
shocking  fish.  Mr.  Cyr  reports  that  the 
two  convicted  men  were  not  in  the  parish 
jail  after  being  sentenced  to  60  days  early 
last  January.  The  sheriff  said  the  two 
men  had  been  granted  an  emergency  leave, 
and  that  it  was  within  the  realm  of  his 
discretion  as  jail  custodian  to  allow  pris- 
oners sentenced  for  misdemeanors  short 
emergency  leaves.  We  trust  the  investiga- 
tion is  as  productive  as  the  club  has  been 
successful. 


CONSERVATION    ISSUES   BEFORE 
CONGRESS 

Among  the  many  hundreds  of  bills  that 
were  introduced  in  the  84th  Congress  dur- 
ing the  first  few  weeks  are  several  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  outdoorsmen. 
For  the  most  part,  the  bills  represent  is- 
sues that  carried  over  from  the  last 
Congress. 

Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New 
Mexico  and  Congressman  Lee  Metcalf  of 
Montana  have  introduced  bills,  S.  73  and 
H.R.  1823,  embodying  the  principles  of 
the  former  "Baker"  bill.  Although  differ- 
ent in  approach,  both  would  use  a  portion 
of  the  national  forests  receipts  for  the 
enhancement  of  recreational  opportunities 
on  these  public  lands. 

Three  House  bills  would  amend  the  duck 
stamp  act  so  that  a  larger  share  of  the 
stamp  sales  receipts  would  be  used  for 
the  actual  purchase  of  needed  waterfowl 
lands.  H.R.  37  and  H.R.  597  by  Congress- 
men Clair  Engle  of  California  and  Cliff 
Young  of  Nevada  are  identical.    The  third, 


H.R.  2142  by  Congressman  Lester  Johnson, 
has  a  minor  difference. 

Identical  bills  by  Congressmen  Melvin 
Price  of  Illinois  and  Cliff  Young  of  Nevada 
would  appropriate  for  wildlife  restoration 
work  in  the  states  the  $13%  million  back- 
log in  the  federal  aid  fund  to  wildlife 
restoration   (Pittman-Robertson) . 

H.R.  414  by  Congressman  George  A. 
Dondero  of  Michigan  extends  the  federal 
water  pollution  control  act  which  is  due  to 
expire  June,  1956  up  two  years  so  it  will 
expire  June  30,  1958. 

Back  again  in  both  Houses  are  authori- 
zation bills  for  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  containing  provisions  for 
the  controversial  Echo  Park  dam  in  Dino- 
saur National  Monument.  These  are  S.  500 
by  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of  New 
Mexico,  for  himself  and  several  other  west- 
ern Senators,  and  H.R.  270  by  Congress- 
man William  A.  Dawson  of  Utah. 


CO-OP 

During  early  1954  the  Richland  Parish 
Police  Jury  was  receiving  many  complaints 
about  the  poor  sport  fishing  in  Clear  Lake. 
The  Police  Jury  requested  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  to  investigate 
the  sport  fishery  conditions  in  the  lake. 
In  the  fall  of  1954  commission  biologists 
took  samples  of  the  fish  population  by 
chemical  methods  and  found  that  the  lake 
was  overpopulated  with  gizzard  shad  and 
other  rough  fish. 

A  program  by  which  the  rough  fish  were 
to  be  removed  by  seining  was  instituted  in 
the  winter  of  1954  by  the  commission,  in 
cooperation  with  the  police  jury  and  the 
Richland  Wildlife  Unit  of  the  Federation. 
Commercial  fish  removed  by  seining  were 
given  to  the  police  jury  who  sold  the  fish 
and  used  the  proceeds  to  hire  additional 
labor  to  aid  with  the  seining  so  that  the 
project  could  be  completed  more  quickly. 
Members  of  the  Richland  Wildlife  Unit 
under  the  dynamic  leadership  of  the  (now) 
President  T.  J.  Coenen  aided  with  the  fish 
removal,  sale,  and  record  keeping.  This 
cooperative  operation  has  resulted  in  a 
tremendous  improvement  of  the  sport  fish- 
ing in  Clear  Lake. 


TURKEY   SHOOT 

The  Hahnville-Luling  Sportsmen's  Club 
held  its  first  turkey  shoot  recently  under 
the  leadership  of  Adolph  Lorio,  President 
of  the  Club  and  a  committee  headed  by 
Johnny  Gassen.  Forty-five  turkeys  were 
purchased  for  the  shoot,  and  the  ladies  did 
a  grand  job  of  baking  cakes  and  preparing 
other  foods  which  were  sold  at  the  event. 
About  500  shots  were  fired,  and  in  addition 
to  everyone  having  a  grand  time  the  club's 
treasury  was  increased  by  $250,  which  will 
be  used  to  finance  needed  conservation 
projects.  The  event  was  such  a  huge  suc- 
cess that  the  club  is  considering  making 
the  turkey  shoot  an  annual  event. 
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Field  Facts 

Devoted  to  Field  Reports  from  our  Seven  Biological  Districts 


DISTRICT  I. 

Supervisor : 

John  Haygood 
Box  224,  Minden 

The  Commission  finally  got  a  lease  on 
the  Bodcau  flood  control  land  in  Bossier 
and  Webster  parishes.  Work  will  start  in 
the  summer  on  improving  this  area  for 
duck  hunting.  Impounding  water  over  the 
oak  and  cypress  flats  should  make  an  ideal 
duck  area.  If  we  don't  get  the  rain  needed 
next  fall  for  flooding  these  flats,  there  is 
a  possibility  of  using  waste  water  from  the 
Springhill  paper  mill. 

Jackson  Parish  had  a  fairly  good  deer 
season  this  past  year.  Hunting  success 
adjacent  to  the  Jackson-Bienville  Game 
Management  Area  picked  up  this  season, 
whereas  in  other  parts  of  the  parish  it  went 
down.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  eff'ect 
of  shooting  doe  deer  in  these  under-stocked 
parishes.  One  doe  and  her  offspring  after 
five  fawning  seasons  will  have  produced  15 
deer;  of  this  15  about  six  will  be  legal 
bucks.  This  applies  to  under-stocked  areas 
only.  Once  an  area  becomes  fully  stocked, 
does  should  be  harvested  to  keep  a  healthy, 
vigorous  herd. 

Eugene  Hastings,  the  study  leader  on  the 
rabbit  project,  has  been  busy  setting  up  a 
rabbit  study  area.  This  area  will  be  used 
to  get  information  on  effects  of  different 
management  practices  on  rabbit  popula- 
tion, accuracy  of  certain  census  methods 
and  rabbit  movements. 

New  wood  duck  nesting  boxes  are  going 
up;  about  50  more  are  being  erected  on 
BLstineau  and  Wallace  Lakes.  Chicken 
Snakes  will  find  these  boxes  a  little  harder 
to  get  to  this  year.  We  plan  to  paint  a 
sticky  band  of  cresote  and  grease  around 
the  trees  holding  nesting  boxes. 
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DISTRICT  II. 

Supervisor: 

Raymond  Moody 

Box  308,  West  Monroe 

We  did  not  get  to  complete  the  waterfowl 
project  in  the  Shiloh  Creek  Area  of  More- 
house Parish,  but  present  plans  are  to  com- 
plete the  public  shooting  area  this  summer. 
Lack  of  rain  prevented  our  La  Fourche 
reservoir  from  being  a  success  for  the  duck 
hunters  this  season ;  however,  a  move  is 
underway  to  attempt  to  insure  water  being 
in  the  area  for  the  next  season. 

From  the  duck  hunter  bag  check  con- 
ducted on  Black  Bayou  and  Wham  Brake, 
it  is  indicated  that  the  second  half  of  the 
split  season  was  more  successful  than  the 
early  half. 

A  combination  check  of  Black  Bayou 
and  Wham  Brake  for  the  first  three  open- 
ing days  of  the  first  half  of  the  split  season 
showed  that  989  hunters  took  624  ducks. 
The  first  three  opening  days  of  the  second 
half  of  the  split  season,  on  the  same  areas, 
showed  that  810  hunters  brought  1,072 
ducks  to  bag.  The  grand  total  for  both 
areas,  including  the  first  three  days  of  the 
first  half  of  the  season,  first  three  days 
and  each  weekend  of  the  second  half  of  the 
season,  showed  that  2,137  hunters  bagged 
1,914  ducks. 

Shortage  of  water  concentrated  the 
ducks  on  these  two  areas,  plus  "The  Little 
Coulee  Refuge",  which  was  established  as 
a  rest  area,  and  was  not  shot. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Earle  "Niney" 
Barham,  George  Files,  and  assistance  from 
District  II  personnel,  approximately  1,871 
Mallards  and  31  wood  ducks  were  trapped 
and  banded  on  "Little  Coulee"  during  the 
hunting  season.  Numerous  duck  band  re- 
turns have  been  received  in  this  office 
(ducks  banded  at  Coulee),  which  should 
prove  that  "Little  Coulee"  is  holding  ducks 
in  this  area — ducks  that  would  normally 
leave  under  the  shooting  pressure  experi- 
enced here  if  there  were  no  sanctuary  for 
them  to  go  to. 

Not  many  hunters  pursued  the  doves  in 
this  District  during  the  second  half  of  the 
split  season,  and  those  who  did  were  not 
too  successful.  Without  an  early  season, 
this  part  of  the  state  is  left  out  on  dove 
shooting. 

The  sport  of  rabbit  hunting  is  gaining 
popularity  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  this  neck 
of   the  woods.     Beagle   hounds   are   in   de- 


mand, and  although  rabbit  hunting  wil 
never  replace  deer  hunting,  it  is  fast  bei 
coming  a  close  runner-up.  To  those  whci 
enjoy  hearing  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry ' 
but  have  not  been  initiated  to  rabbit  hunt- 
ing, I  suggest  that  they  try  gunning  over  i 
pack  of  beagles. 

A  move  is  undei-way  to  stock  Ouachits 
and  Richland  Parishes  with  deer.  Twenty.i 
five  deer  (live-trapped  on  the  Red  Dirt! 
Game  Management  Area)  have  already 
been  released  in  Ouachita  Parish  by  the! 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion. 

It  has  been  proven,  with  adequate  range,, 
that  all  a  small  deer  herd  needs  to  increase' 
in  population  is  protection.  I  urge  every; 
sportsman  in  this  District  to  get  behind  the; 
deer  stocking  program  and  help  make  it  aj 
success.  If  adequate  protection  is  giver' 
now,  it  will  not  be  too  long  before  the' 
sportsman  will  be  able  to  harvest  legal 
deer  in  these  two  parishes.  | 

Don't  complain  and  cuss  the  Commission] 
about  something  that  is  going  on  that  youl 
don't  like.  Come  see  us  and  let's  talk  the! 
problem  over. 

DISTRICT  III. 

Supervisor : 

John  Newsom  i 

P.  O.  Box  1041, 

Alexandria  ' 

The  deer  trapping  operation  on  Red  Dirt; 
Game  Management  Area  got  underway  in 
late  November.  Up  to  the  present  time,  60; 
deer  have  been  taken  from  this  area;  30; 
were  released  in  DeSoto  Parish  and  30  Ihj 
Ouachita  Parish.  The  operation  will  con-j 
tinue  at  least  through  February.  j 

Duck  hunters  throughout  most  of  this; 
area  were  not  particularly  pleased  with; 
the  duck  season  this  year.  Catahoula  Lake; 
afforded  very  poor  shooting  throughoufi 
both  halves  of  the  season,  with  the  excep-i 
tion  of  five  or  six  days  when  weather  and 
water  conditions  were  right.  The  pooi 
shooting  was,  of  course,  due  entirely  to 
lack  of  rainfall,  because  about  60  to  70' 
thousand  ducks  took  up  permanent  resi-i 
dence  on  the  refuge  throughout  Novembeij 
and  December,  and  there  was  not  enough! 
water  on  the  chufa  and  millet  for  the  ducks 
to  feed.  Of  course,  the  split  season  is 
being  blamed  for  the  poor  shooting,  but  it 
would  have  been  no  better  if  the  seasorj 
had  been  open  through  January.  It  all  boils 
down  to  the  fact  that  we  had  another  very 
dry  year  and,  consequently,  poor  duck 
hunting  in  this  area. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  ducks,  il 
is  of  considerable  interest  that  1,075  ducks 
were  trapped  and  banded  on  Catahoule 
Lake  Refuge  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber. The  recovery  of  several  of  these  bands 
has  been  reported  directly  to  us. 

All  the  reports  we  have  had  on  quai: 
hunting  run  from  moderately  poor  to  worse 
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han  ever.  Various  and  sundry  reasons  are 
jeing  proclaimed  as  the  cause,  tJie  principal 
)ne  being  that  there  aren't  any  quail.  If 
hat  should  be  the  case,  we  are  wondering 
vhat  could  have  happened,  because  there 
vas  a  good  quail  crop  produced  last  year. 
We  expect  quail  hunting  to  be  much  better 
luring  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  season 
;han  it  has  been  previously  during  this 
ieason. 

Deer  hunting  was  reportedly  good  in 
3rant,  Winn  and  Natchitoches  Parishes. 
Vlost  of  the  deer  examined  were  in  good 
jhysical  condition,  but  small.  Some  does 
ind  fawns  were  killed,  but  from  what  we 
lave  been  able  to  determine,  there  were 
10  more  or  less  than  in  previous  years. 

* 

DISTRICT  IV. 

Supervisor : 

Richard  K.  Yancey 
Box  107,  Ferriday 

With  the  final  barrages  still  ringing  in 
3ur  ears,  we  have  tallied  up  the  information 
)n  hand  and  found  that  excellent  deer  and 
•abbit  hunting,  fair  waterfowl  shooting, 
ind  poor  dove  and  quail  hunting  have  pre- 
>ailed  over  most  of  east  central  Louisiana 
luring  December  and  January. 

During  the  September  dove  season  the 
laily  kill  averaged  seven  doves  per  hunter, 
)ut  during  the  December-early  Januai-y 
reason  the  daily  kill  averaged  only  slightly 
)ver  one  dove  per  hunter.  Seems  as  if  the 
iloves  migrated  from  this  region  on  sched- 
ule during  October  and  didn't  return  in 
arge  numbers  before  the  last  half  of  the 
iplit  season  closed. 

1  According  to  all  reports,  quail  hunting 
!ias  been  poor  in  the  Mississippi  River  delta 
parishes.  Quail  populations  in  this  region 
jire  largely  by-products  of  agriculture,  and 
[heir  numbers  generally  vary  according  to 
jhe  type  of  farming  employed.  Improved 
pastures,  clipped  pastures,  clean  fence 
I'ows,  and  clean  ditch  banks  are  accepted 
practices  for  higher  beef  yields,  but  they 
leave  little  room  for  a  bobwhite  that  re- 
puires  food  and  cover.  Those  who  have 
Employed  these  methods  recently  shouldn't 
ivonder  about  what  happened  to  those  big 
'ledgerow  coveys  that  used  to  hang  out 
jiround  the  old  home  place.  Read  some- 
jvhere  that  cattle  and  quail  do  very  well  to- 
gether, but  they  must  have  been  talking 
libout  a  different  brand  of  bobwhite  than 
]ve  have. 

In  gathering  information  on  deer  in  this 
I'egion  we  seem  to  have  turned  up  one  new 
loint  of  interest.  In  so  many  words,  we 
found  that  while  nearly  all  spike  bucks  are 
•-6  to  18  months  old,  not  all  16  to  18- 
nonth-old  bucks  are  spikes.  In  upper  Con- 
prdia  and  lower  Tensas  Parish  we  found 
(.6  to  17-month-old  bucks  wearing  racks  of 
!■,  6  and  8  points. 

A  comparison  of  waterfowl  hunter  bag 
phecks  made  during  recent  years  shows  the 
'luck  season  just  ended  to  be  the  poorest 


in  the  past  five  years  for  the  state  as  a 
whole.  A  total  of  approximately  12,000 
hunters  were  checked  in  the  field  after  the 
day's  hunt  had  been  completed,  during  the 
past  season.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
split  season  the  daily  kill  averaged  1.17 
ducks  per  hunter  per  day;  during  the  last 
half  of  the  split  season  the  daily  kill  aver- 
aged 1.32  ducks  per  hunter  per  day.  In 
past  years  the  kill  has  always  averaged 
about  1.5  ducks  per  day.  Bluebird  weather, 
sky  busting — your  guess  is  as  good  as  the 
next  fellow's,  but  don't  blame  it  on  a  lack 
of  ducks.  The  inventory  figures  show  that 
Louisiana  wintered  more  ducks  this  year 
than  it  has  since  we  first  started  gathering 
such  figures  four  years  ago. 

• 

District  V:     Robert     Murry 

From  a  colored  man  in  Vernon  Parish: 
"Them  hunters  from  Leesville  makes  a  bee- 
line  fo  my  place  the  fust  of  bird  season 
ever'  year.  I  always  got  two  covies  of  birds 
and  you  know — they  been  tryin'  fo'  fo'teen 
years  and  ain't  managed  to  kill  all  of  them 
two  frazzlin'  covies  yet." 

I  haven't  seen  this  man's  place  but  feel 
that  I  can  come  pretty  close  to  guessing 
exactly  the  type  of  agriculture  that  is 
carried  on  there.  Bet  he  hasn't  won  any 
prizes  for  the  application  of  the  latest 
farming  methods.  He  may  even  operate 
what  economics  teachers  call  a  "marginal 
farm".  One  thing  is  sure:  when  most  of 
Louisiana's  agriculture  was  practiced  on 
farms  similar  to  this  one,  we  were  en- 
joying our  golden  era  of  quail  hunting. 
Vernon  Parish  is  progressive  to  the  point 
that  few  such  farms  exist,  and  none  of 
us  want  to  see  a  general  return  to  such 
farming  practices.  Progress  is  here  to 
stay,  and  as  game  managers  we  have  the 
task  of  adapting  our  methods  to  present 
land  uses.  The  higher  the  use  value  of 
the  land  the  less  likely  the  land  manager 
is  to   allocate  a  portion  of  it  to  game. 

It  all  adds  up  to  this.  You  Leesville 
hunters  who  presently  enjoy  hunting 
privileges  on  this  man's  farm  should  con- 
sider yourselves  lucky,  for  when  progress 
does  catch  up,  both  covies  will  probably 
disappear  without  a  single  shot  being  fired. 

The  measured  kill  from  the  DeRidder 
Air  Base  Public  Shooting  Area  was  99 
doves  and  60  quail,  with  no  attempt  made 
to  measure  the  quail  kill  the  last  fifteen 
days  of  the  season.  The  two  food  plants 
tried  on  this  area  proved  to  be  attractive 
for  both  doves  and  quail,  but  failed  to 
attract  doves  during  the  first  dove  season. 
These  plots  will  be  maintained  by  disking, 
and  a  return  of  the  reseeding  peas  and  the 
reseeding  sorghum  is  expected.  The  disk- 
ing will  be  staggered  throughout  the  spring 
and  early  summer  in  order  to  determine 
the  best  maintenance  practice  for  these 
plants.  Other  plots  will  be  developed  with 
new  food  plants  to  be  field  tested,  and 
doves  and  quail  will  be  observed  using  the 
plots  on  a  free  choice  basis.    Plants  slated 


for  field  testing  include  mung  beans,  benne, 
a  mixture  of  common  and  serecia  lespe- 
dezas,  and  a  recently  introduced  legume 
known  as  "rice  peas". 

John  Durant,  who  assisted  the  late  Ben 
R.  Bass,  Manager,  West  Bay  Game  Man- 
agement Area,  is  doing  a  fine  job  carrying 
on  our  program  there.  John  is  receiving 
the  same  excellent  cooperation  of  the  local 
people  that  Mr.  Bass  enjoyed.  -^ 

DISTRICT  VI. 
Supervisor : 

Joseph  B.  Kidd 

314  West  Cheney  Street 

Opelousas 

From  deer  clubs  in  Terrebonne,  Pointe 
Coupee  and  St.  Landry  Parishes  a  total  of 
45  deer  were  weighed.  The  largest  buck 
came  from  Pointe  Coupee  Parish  and 
weighed  224  pounds.  Five  other  deer 
weighed  200  pounds  or  better;  five  more 
weighed  between  175  and  185  pounds;  and 
the  remaining  34  ranged  between  98  and 
174  pounds.  The  antler  formation  was 
found  to  be  the  following:  Twenty-two 
bucks  had  from  8  to  12  points;  the  remain- 
ing 23  ran  from  4  to  7  points.  Of  the  45 
bucks  weighed,  26  were  aged  by  dental 
examination.  Thirteen  were  classed  as  1  V2 
years  old;  11  were  classed  as  2%  years  old; 
one  as  3%,  and  one  as  5%. 

Squirrel  hunter  bag  check  data  during 
the  1954-55  hunting  season  indicated  that 
success  was  considerably  higher  than  the 
1953-54  season.  From  18  parishes,  5,781 
squirrel  hunter  bag  checks  were  made, 
which  revealed  a  total  of  11,289  squirrels 
killed.  The  average  kill  per  hunting  eff'ort 
was  1.9  squirrels.  It  might  also  be  interest- 
ing to  note  5,425  gray  squirrels  were 
bagged  as  compared  to  5,374  fox  squirrels. 
Four  hundred  and  ninety  squirrels  were 
not  identified  because  they  were  skinned 
when  the  bag  checks  were  made. 

The  last  half  of  the  dove  season  showed 
a  much  greater  success  than  the  first  half. 
Sixty-five  dove  hunters  were  contacted  in 
the  field,  with  a  total  of  278  birds  bagged. 
This  i-evealed  an  average  of  4.3  birds  per 
hunting  efl^ort. 

After  a  very  dry  fall  our  long-billed 
friends  commonly  known  as  the  woodcock 
or  bee  finally  began  to  show  up  in  large 
numbers.  Eleven  night  trips  were  made  in 
pursuit  of  this  bird,  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  and  banding  of  152  birds.  Repeat 
birds  from  birds  banded  this  year  occurred 
three  times;  one  bird  captured  had  been 
banded  the  previous  winter.  In  addition  to 
the  birds  banded  138  were  flushed.  This 
made  a  total  of  294  birds  seen  on  these 
nocturnal  trips. 

Our  bi-monthly  waterfowl  inventory  con- 
ducted from  an  airplane  has  revealed  the 
nesting  activities  of  one  of  our  rare  spe- 
cies of  birds — a  bald  eagle.  On  December 
3rd  this  nest  was  located  about  fifteen 
miles  southwest  of  New  Orleans,  and  after 
periodic  checks  were  made,  one  healthy 
(Continued  on  page  2i) 
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JANUARY  25,  1955  MEETING 

Bids  for  construction  of  buildings  on 
Rockefeller  and  Marsh  Island  Refuges  were 
received  by  the  Commission  and  taken 
under  advisement  by  the  Division  of  Ad- 
ministration,  Baton   Rouge. 

The  following  non-exclusive  dredging 
permits  were  approved:  Washington  Sand 
and  Gravel  Co.,  Inc.,  shells.  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain;  Lake  Charles  Dredging  and 
Towing  Co.,  Inc.,  shells,  Sabine  Lake; 
Calcasieu  Steel  and  Marine  Works,  shells, 
Sabine   Lake. 

The  Commission  approved  the  action  of 
Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  who  notified 
shell  operators  now  delinquent  in  pay- 
ments that  agreements  and  leases  would  be 
canceled  on  February  1  if  up-to-date  pay- 
ments had  not  been  received  by  that  date. 

Approved  was  a  motion  that  oyster 
dredging  areas  closed  in  St.  Bernard,  St. 
Tammany,  and  Orleans  parishes,  north  of 
latitude  30  degrees  00  minutes,  as  per 
Executive  Order  No.  14,  be  reopened  on 
and  after  February  10,  1955  until  further 
notice. 


George  C.  Moore,  chief.  Fish  and  Game 
Division,  asked  that  consideration  be  given 
the  opening  of  a  turkey  season  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Helena,  Livingston,  St. 
Tammany,  Tensas,  Washington,  Madison, 
and  possibly  Tangipahoa,  March  30  through 
April  6,  1955,  after  public  reaction  had 
been  received  on  the  recommendation.  The 
season,  if  any,  will  be  set  at  the  February 
session  of  the  Commission.  Other  recom- 
mendations of  Mr.  Moore  approved  by  the 
board  included  closing  Bossier  Parish  to 
deer  hunting;  permit  controlled  fishing 
in  Clear  Lake,  Richland  Parish;  authorize 
small  token  for  return  of  fish  tags;  closing 
of  deer  season  in  Richland  Parish. 

The  Northwest  Louisiana  Fish  and  Game 
Preserve  Commission  was  granted  full 
supervision  of  Allen  Dam,  provided  that 
the  Commission  be  relieved  of  all  respon- 
sibilities, both  financial  and  those  with 
respect  to  any  other  involvement,  for  a 
period  of  one  year,  beginning  March  1, 
1955,  which  will  automatically  renew  each 
year  until  revoked  by  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 


Director  Young  announced  that  Dr.  Lyle 
St.  Amant  had  agreed  to  accept  the  assign- 
ment for  setting  up  and  conducting  an 
oyster  biological  research  and  manage- 
ment program. 

James  N.  McConnell,  chief.  Oysters  and 
Water  Bottoms  Division,  advised  that  the 
report  of  Dr.  Malcolm  Owen  to  the  Com- 
mission covering  his  study  of  oysters  in 
Louisiana  for  several  years  was  presently 
being  microfilmed,  and  that  the  report 
would  be  made  available  to  the  public 
around  March  1,  1955. 

The  Commission  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  U.  S.  Congress  to  establish  a 
floating  weather  station  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Upon  complaint  of  Mr.  Eunice  Vlnet,  the  I 
Commission  voted  to  investigate  alleged! 
damage  to  oyster  leases  by  dredging  opera-; 
tions.  ! 

Enforcement  employees  of  the  State 
Parks  Commission  will  be  included  among' 
those  eligible  for  appointment  as  Special ; 
Enforcement  Agents  by  the  Commission,  1 
according  to  a  vote  by  the  board. 

The  Director  advised  that  there  was  a; 
possibility  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans 
donating,  without  cost,  a  large  and  suitable 
tract  of  land  within  the  city  limits,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  space  for  the 
erection  of  an  administration  building  and 
for  wildlife  resources  projects.  Mr.  Young 
was  authorized  and  directed  to  take  any. 
and  all  steps  necessary  to  receive,  acquire, 
take  title  to,  any  and  all  lands  offered  or 
made  available  to  the  state  of  Louisiana 
through  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  wildlife  administration  building, 
and  necessary  facilities  thereof.  i 

Because  of  Mardi  Gras  activities,  thej 
February  meeting  of  the  Commission  wasi 
scheduled  in  Shreveport  on  February  15 
in  the  Captain  Shreve  Hotel.  -k. 


FIELD  FACTS— 

(Contmued  from  page  23) 
eaglet  was  observed  on  January  11th.  This 
seemed  like  a  rather  early  nesting  attempt 
for  any  type  bird,  but  after  consulting 
literature  it  was  found  to  be  normal  for 
eagles  to  lay  their  eggs  in  December  and 
January.  This  side  note  of  interest  is  in- 
cidental to  wild  life  management,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  residents  of  this  state 
would  be  interested  in  knowing  that  this 
rare  bird  still  does  exist  and  that  a  few  are 
raised  successfully  each  vear.  -k 

DISTRICT  Vli. 
Supervisor : 

Kenneth  C.  Smith 
P.  O.  Box  9055 
University  Station 
Baton  Rouge 
The  people   of  St.   Helena  and  the  sur- 
rounding   parishes    will    be    interested    to 


know  there  is  a  deer  restocking  program 
being  carried  out  in  St.  Helena  Parish  at 
present.  To  date  fifteen  deer  have  been 
released  in  the  northern  part  of  the  parish 
around  Flukers  Bluff. 

If  we  continue  to  enjoy  good  trapping 
success  several  more  deer  will  be  released 
in  the  area.  St.  Helena  has  some  excellent 
deer  range  and  in  time  should  boast  a  good 
deer  population.  The  residents  of  the  par- 
ish have  shown  an  active  interest  in  the 
game  development  program  of  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  and  have 
been  most  helpful  in  locating  good  release 
points. 

These  deer  are  captured  in  Wisconsin- 
type  traps  at  Zemurray  Park  near  Ham- 
mond and  transported  in  a  pick-up  truck 
to  the  release  point.  Each  deer  is  weighed, 
aged,  and  tagged  at  the  trap  site.  The  op- 
eration is  relatively  simple  and  as  a  rule 
goes  off  smoothly,   but  now  and  then  the 


unexpected  turns  up,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
big  buck  whose  antlers  were  too  wide  to 
go  into  the  transfer  crate.  This  gentleman; 
had  to  be  removed  by  sheer  manpower,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  able  assistance  of 
Game  Rangers  Mack  Sanders  and  E.  J.  Mil- 
ton things  might  really  have  become  com- 
plicated. I  am  happy  to  report,  though, 
that  Mr.  Buck  is  now  browsing  contentedly 
in  his  new  home. 

A  squirrel  trapping  and  tagging  opera- 
tion has  been  initiated  in  Livingston  Parish 
recently  in  an  effort  to  determine  age,  the 
extent  of  their  seasonal  movement,  and 
other  relative  data.  If  anyone  kills  a  squir- 
rel in  the  vicinty  of  the  Livingston  Parish 
Game  Management  Area  with  a  small 
metal  tag  in  its  ear,  would  you  please  send 
it  to  the  address  on  the  tag?  The  work 
being  done  in  this  parish  is  part  of  a  state- 
wide research  project  being  conducted  by 
Biologist  J.  B.  Kidd  in  Opelousas.  * 
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March  is  the  month  of  National  Wildlife  Week. 
This  year  the  dates  are  March  20-26,  and  the  theme 
for  1955  is :  "Preservation  and  wise  use  of 
America's  wetlands !" 

It  probably  took  you  less  than  ten  seconds  to  read 
those  two  sentences.  How  long  are  you  going  to 
think  about  them?  More  important,  what  are  you 
going  to  DO  about  them?  If  you're  interested  in 
duck  shooting,  in  seeing  waterfowl  skimming 
through  the  skies  on  tireless  wings,  or  if  you're 
interested  in  trapping  a  mink  one  of  these  days,  or 
in  buying  a  fur  coat,  it  behooves  you  to  think  and 
do  a  lot  about  National  Wildlife  Week.  You'd  better 
do  all  you  can  if  you're  interested  in  those  top-gi^ade 
Louisiana  oysters  on  the  half  shell,  or  in  Louisiana's 
top-grade  backwater  bass  fishing,  or  in  Louisiana's 
reputation  as  "the  bayou  state".  Believe  thee  me, 
as  the  saying  goes,  all  of  these  things  are  in 
jeopardy.  Think  I'm  kidding?   Just  listen. 

More  than  12  million  acres  of  Louisiana  are  in 
drainage  projects  right  now.  There  are  plans  now — 
on  paper,  not  in  someone's  mind — to:  (1)  dig  a 
canal  180  feet  wide  and  25  feet  deep  from  Port 
Vincent  to  Lake  Maurepas;  (2)  dike  Vermilion  Bay 
on  the  coast  side,  making  it  a  fresh  water  body ; 
and  (3)  channel  the  flow  of  Little  River  around 
Catahoula  Lake,  leaving  it  to  wither  on  the  vine. 
What  do  you  think  that  canal  (a  miniature  Grand 
Canyon,  no  less)  would  do  to  the  Manchac  swamp 
and  its  abundant  fur,  fish,  game,  and  waterfowl 
resources?  What  would  the  dike  do  to  the  shrimp, 
oysters,  and  marine  fisheries  of  Vermilion  Bay? 
And  what  would  the  new  channel  for  Little  River 
do  to  Catahoula  Lake?  I  can  see  it  on  the  picture 
postcards:  LOUISIANA— THE  CANAL  STATE, 
or  THE  DRAINAGE  DITCH  STATE.  You've  got 
a  choice.  Try  riding  fifty  miles  without  seeing  half 
a  dozen  ditches  draining  the  lifeblood  of  Louisiana 
out  into  the  Gulf. 

All  drainage  is  not  bad.  That  should  be  self- 
evident.    Some  is  necessary.    With  that  we  have  no 


quarrel.  It  is  with  the  drainage  that  falls  into  other 
categories  that  we  take  issue.  Some  is  considered 
advisable,  but  from  whose  standpoint?  Some  drain- 
age is  decidedly  marginal  in  value,  restrictive  in 
benefits.  In  these  latter  classes,  is  the  full  monetary 
worth  of  the  natural  resources  which  will  be  dis- 
rupted taken  into  full  account?  Many  people  believe 
not.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  aesthetic  and 
recreational  benefits  are  never  considered. 

Keep  this  always  in  mind.  Not  every  marsh  or 
swamp  is  a  nuisance  area  that  ought  to  be  drained. 
Land  is  being  drained  right  now  so  that  more  agri- 
cultural crops  can  be  grown,  yet  your  taxes  are 
paying  thousands  of  dollars  daily  storage  on  surplus 
commodities  bought  up  by  the  government.  Your 
taxes  are  also  subsidizing  more  drainage  so  that 
more  crops  can  be  grown  so  that  your  taxes  can  buy 
up  and  store  more  surplus  crops — except  that  aver- 
age quotas  won't  let  you  plan  the  area  you've  re- 
claimed. Somp'n  jes'  don't  seem  right  t'me. 

Several  people  down  through  the  years  have  ad- 
vanced the  idea  that  none  of  us  really  own  land 
on  this  good  earth.  They  think  that  we're  merely 
temporary  custodians  for  a  very  short  time.  This 
earth  is  pretty  old.  Some  of  the  trees  still  standing 
in  this  country  sprang  up  more  than  3,000  years 
ago  (if  memory  serves  me  right) ,  and  just  look  what 
we've  accomplished  in  the  three  or  four  hundred 
years  that  we've  "civilized"  America.  Does  it  make 
you  proud?  Of  course  it  does,  in  many  ways.  In  the 
way  we've  used  our  God-given  natural  resources? 
If  you  answer  yes  to  that  one  I'll  be  surprised.  It's 
all  progress,  that's  what  it  is.  "SAVE  LOUI- 
SIANA'S WETLANDS!" 

*     *     *     * 

Response  to  "New  Fishery  In  The  Gulf"  in  the 
January  issue  was  tremendous.  Encouraging  news 
from  the  fishing  boats  continues  to  come  in,  one  of 
the  best  being  the  boating  of  a  bluefin  tuna  weighing 
almost  500  pounds  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  same  boat  which  took  it,  the  Mike  Flechas, 
also  took  a  blue  marlin  of  about  the  same  weight 
on  that  trip.  The  bluefin  tuna  is  the  one  which 
reaches  a  weight  of  six  and  eight  hundred  pounds. 
Formerly,  only  yellowfin  and  blackfin  tuna  had  been 
taken.  January  was  the  ninth  consecutive  month 
during  which  yellowfin  tuna  have  been  caught  in  the 
Gulf  by  the  U.S.F.W.S.  boat,  the  Oregon. 
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